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THE RECENT APPALLING CALAMITY ON THE GROUNDS OF THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION AT CHICAGO, 
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IN our next issue ve will commence the publication of a series of 
articles on the annular or ring theory of world evolution, from the pen 
of its author and champion, Prefessor I. N. Vail, of California. These 
papere will explain and cnferce the idea that al] worlds are made, or 
have been made, according to a plan orline of uniformity ; that Saturn s 
annular or ring system cannot, under any law of world-growth, be an 
accidental fact, and that as a result of this conclusion an annular con 
dition is but ene of a succession of world-stages that must eventuat: in 
the cendition the earth now enjoys. This theory is attracting wide at- 
tention among scientists and students of cosmic phenomena, and the 
articles of Professor Vail will, we are confident, prove a most acceptable 
contribution to the popular knowledge of the subject 


THE PACIFIC STATES AND THE SILVER 
QUESTION. 
G ished MR WOLCOTT, of Colorado, in a recently pub- 


lished article in relation to the subject of silver coinage, 

states that the people of the West—and he defines 
the territory by saying those west of the one hundredth 
meridian—are practically a unit in favor of bimetallism, or 
the more general use of silver in our currency. The read- 
er is bound to infer from Senator Wolcott's argument in 
connection with his known advocacy of free silver coinage, 
that the people’ of the Pacific States are united in the 
demand for free silver at the present ratio, or, at least, for 
a more pronounced acknowledgment, on the part of the 
government, of silver as a necessary factor in supplying a 
medium of exchange. And it has been constantly assumed, 
not only by the advocates of free coinage, but by those 
who oppose it, that the people of the West are practi- 
cally unanimous for an expansion of silver currency. 

As a resident of the farthest West who may presume 
to be familiar with the sentiments of my neighbors, I wish 
to protest against representations so erroneous. 

Although the issue has never been presented to the peo 
ple of California for their decision, and has never influ- 
enced, to any appreciable extent, political action here, yet, 
reasoning from what incidental differences have appeared, 
and from the clear and unmistakable interests of all classes 
in the State, and the high average intelligence of the peo- 
ple, it may be confidently asserted that California is op- 
posed to free coinage, and that her business interests to- 
day contemplate with as deep a concern and as sensitive 
knowledge of the outcome as do any of the communi- 
ties in the East, the imminent peril to our credit, develop- 
ment, and prosperity threatened by the silver inflation. 
Indeed, the abtest public men and the ablest journals of 
the Pacific States have been steadfastly opposed to this 
silver inflation. It is true that by some peculiar coinci- 
dence or condition that has no logical explanation even by 
the people here, the best known daily papers of San Fran- 
cisco have constantly advocated free silver coinage, and 
endeavored to manufacture a sentiment in its favor. Per- 
haps they have been somewhat. sticcessful with the un- 
thinking masses, but the generality of intelligent readers 
have had too little confidence in the honest intention of 
these journals to be persuaded into a belief that the every- 
day transactions of life taught them was worse than a de- 
lusion. 

An attempt was made to force this issue in the State 
Legislature of 1890, when Senator CC. N. Felton was 
chosen to the seat made vacant by the death of Senator 
Hearst. Mr, Felton’s leading opponents were all pro- 
nounced free-silver men, and when the contest narrowed 
down to Mr, Felton and Mr, Estee, the friends of the 
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latter tried to forward his interests by declaring that Mr. 
Felton was a monometallist. And though Mr. Felton was 
candid in his loy alty to honest money, this effort of Mr. 
Estee’s friends did not win a single vote for him. 

Familiarity with the sentiments of the business and 
professional men of California—the men who lead in pub 
lic enterprise and higher politics—will convince any one 
that the solid influence of the State is averse to silver in 
flation. And, indeed, with fair discussion and publie in 
terest sufficiently aroused to make a study of the subject, | 
am convinced that a large majority of the electors would 
pronounce not only against further silver inflation but in 
favor of retracing the perilous steps already taken in that 
direction. 

And why should California desire silver inflation, or 
even silver currency? There is not a motive nor an argu- 
ment adduced to persuade other communities to favor 
silver that does not operate with double force to drive 
Californians to the opposite belief, 

California produces gold in larger quantities than any 
other State and is not a producer of silver in large quanti- 
ties. If there is, therefore, any selfish Commonwealth in- 
terest for her in the issue, it is to bring her people in line 
to uphold her own product. It is as much her material in- 
terest as a producer to enlarge the power of gold as it is 
for Nevada and Colorado to seek a wider market for silver. 

What is more to the purpose in determining the relation 
of public sentiment to a choice of currency, California 
uses gold almost exclusively as a circulating medium, Her 
people have a traditional and cultivated distrust of both 
silver and paper currency. As a community the Pacific 
States have always transacted their business on a gold 
basis, even when the rest of the country were making all 
quotations (even the premium on gold) in a depreciated 
currency. It is a constant struggle with the masses of 
people in California to-day, as it has been for twenty 
years, to restrict their holdings of silver coin to the mini- 
mum amount required for convenience in trade. Too fre- 
quently have the commercial interests, the wage-earners, 
and even public officials, felt the insecurity in value of sil- 
ver. There have been times when the problem of thrift 
turned on one’s skill in converting silver into gold or some 
property that had a stable value. At one time, about 
twelve years ago, so large a proportion of the local taxes 
were paid in silver that county officials, school-teachers, 
and laborers on public works were compelled to accept a 
portion of their salaries in that metal, which was at ten per 
cent. discount. It is only necessary to add that all these 
classes exhibited the keenest appreciation of astable mone- 
tary unit by immediately sacrificing the discount and con- 
verting their silver into gold. 

The gold unit underlies and controls the whole finan- 
cial and commercial fabric of the Pacifie States, and espe- 
cially of California. livery bank and every money loaner 
requires a specific provision in every instrument signed as 
evidence of indebtedness, whether it he bond, mortgage, 
or promissory note, that both principal and interest shall 
be paid in United States gold coin. The financial interests 
of the State have thus in the plainest terms expressed 
their lack of confidence in every medium except such as 
are based on the une hanging value of cold. The indus- 
trial enterprises, the agricultural interests, even the homes, 
of California are honey-combed with the single gold stand 
ard, It would be indeed strange if the debtor class, who 
are usually thought to be favorable to silver inflation 
should be so blind and heedless of results as to demand a 
currency which would not be made a sufficient tender for 
their indebtedness. The bonds issued by the corporations 
in the West go even further in some instances than the 
specific requirements demanded by mortgages. They 
specify not only that the debt shall be paid, principal and 
interest, in gold coin, but that the coin shall be of the 
present fixed standard of fineness. 

But what is of more direct interest to the property- 
holders of the State is the fact that all bonds, whether 
State, county, municipal, or local, must be paid out of the 
public funds in gol’ coin. In 1890 the State had a 
bonded debt of 82,642,000, and the various counties a 
bonded debt of $5,281,324; the municipalities a bonded 
debt of $7,162,922, and the school districts a bonded debt 
of $504,809—a total bonded indebtedness of $15,591,055, 


ve liquidated in United 


which by specific contract must 
States gold coin And it is expressly provided by the 
statutes'of California that bonds issued by any county or 
local authority must be of a particular form, and that form 
is part of the statute itself, and includes a clanse guaran- 
teeing that they shall be pail in United States gold coin; 
and each coupon attached to the instrument contains this 
clause, as required. by law. Thus have the people of Cali- 
fornia, speaking through their representatives in the Legis- 
lature, enacted that the eredit of the commonwealth shall 


Nor has the 


utility or wisdom of this declared policy ever been ques- 


be on a basis of exclusive gold payments, 


tioned or protested against, notwithstanding the passage 
of merely political resolutions indorsing so-called “ bimet- 
allism.” 

According to the report of the State Board of Railroad 
Commissioners for 1890, the total bonded and floating in- 
debtedness of those roads was $185,000,000, every dollar 
of which (and over $11,000,000 annually in interest 


charges) was payable in gold coin, Now, if we estimate 
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the mortgage indebtedness of the State at fifteen per cent. 
of the assessed valuation of property (a proportion that 
exists in the most presperous and presumably least: bur- 
dened communities), we shall have the sum of $164,- 
781,237, that a portion of the realty holders of the State 
Without 


inquiring for further data regarding corporate indebtedness 


have pledged themselves to pay in gold coin. 


and solvent, interest-bearing debts, if we unite the govern- 
mental, railroad, and mortgage indebtedness of the State, 
it gives a grand total of $365,000,000, on which there is 
an annual interest charge of twenty-one dollars per capita, 
which must be paid in gold coin. Does any one presume 
that an intelligent people would involve their government, 
their industrial interests, and their homes to this amount, 
volunteer to pay the debt in gold, and then choose to 
acce pt a ¢ heaper money for thre ir products and earnings ? 

The relatioa of solid credit to enterprise and prosperity 
is nowhere more thoroughly appreciated than by the busi- 
ness men of California, It is true they have been silent 
during the agitation for silver inflation when they should 
have loudly protested. They have seemingly assented to 
the demand for free silver by not openly protesting against 
it. Perhaps they deserve any damage they may suffer 
through the continued misrepresentation of their senti- 
ments, as a punishment for their silence. But the most 
superficial inquiry instituted by an honest spirit will con- 
vince the inquirer that the business interests of the State 
are opposed to silver inflation. 

Just at present the whole press of the State, and nearly 
all its people, are demanding additional railroad develop- 
ment. Every ill that appears in trade and industry is 
ascribed to the alleged monopoly in traffic. Capital is 
constantly invoked to advance money to construct new 
transcontinental systems. These demands are made with 
the full knowledge that no roads can be operated on re- 
duced tariffs unless capital has enough confidence in the 
monetary conditions of the country to hire itself at alow 
rate. Such capital must come from abroad, It must be 
induced by the guarantee that it is secure in being returned 
in kind—that is, paid in a currency accepted by all nations. 
Californians have a more vital interest in restoring confi- 
dence in American securities to the moneyed circles of 
Europe than almost any other American community. 
Not onrlv is this the case because rates of interest are 
unduly high in the State, but because efforts have been 
vainly made for a series of years to induce American capi- 
tal to engage in competitive enterprises against itself. The 
intelligent mind of the Californian has been taught that 
money circles that loaned large sums based on an over- 
capitalization are not going to advance other sums to com- 
pete with and shrik the values of former investments. 
And the relation of | uropean contidence to gold payments 
—to honest financicring, if the term is permissible —is as 
elear to the banker, the merchant, the farmer, and the 
wage-earner of the Pacific States as it is to those classes 


in New York or Massachusetts. J. M. Eppy. 


A MISTAKEN POLICY. 


Ir seems to us that those Republicans who persist in 
saying that the existing business depression is due only in 
a secondary sense to the silver-coinage policy authorized 
by the Sherman act, and that the repeal of that measure 
would not afford any appreciable relief, are governed 
rather by partisan prejudice than by considerations of 
justice. Undoubtedly the apprehension of a reversal of our 
tariff policy as the result of Lemoeratic Success in the last 
election has had some influence upon the business of the 
country, but it is the merest trifling with the facts to say 
that the bank failures, the business suspensions, the decline 
in values, the financial disorders of whatever sort which 
have marked the year, are due, mainly or exclusively, to 
the tariff enunciations made at Chicago. The Democratic 
tariff idea is absolutely wrong; it will prove itself so 
whenever practically applied; but it is not in any real 
sense a factor in the present political life or policy of the 
country. It is by no means certain that, vehemently as it 
may be urged, it can ever in its radical form be actually 
carried out in legislation... The Sherman law ¢s an existing 
factor in our business and finance; it affects intimately 
every interest and every element of the national prosperity, 
and there can be no real relief until it is repealed. 

But granting that Senator Chandler and others who 
agree with him are right in their insistment in this matter, 
still sound party policy, as we see it, demands that Re- 
publicans should cc rdially and unitedly favor the repeal of 
that act. If, that repeal being enacted, the business of the 
country shall show no improvement, but distrust, confusion, 
and derangement shall continue as before, then a distinet 
who hold that the present situation is chargeable to other 
causes than our silver policy. But if that law is not re- 


point will be gained for the party or those members of it 


pealed with the cordial co-operation of Republicans, and 
this point is left undetermined, then the Democracy will 
still have the advantage of position, 

We have no sort of sympathy with that narrow parti- 
sanship whi ‘h, in the presence of a grave national crisis, 
macnifies party at the expense of country, and thinks 
more of making a point against the opposition than it 
does of preserving its own consistency and demonstrating 
its fidelity to the public interests, The Republican party, 
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has been from the first hour of its history the party of 
honest finance. It created and has maintained the best 
system of banking the world has ever seen; all through 
the stress and storm of the Civil War and the reconstruc, 
tion period it stood for honest money; it established the 
national credit, in the face of unexampled difficulties, on 
immovable foundations. With such a record it cannot 
afford now to sacrifice its leadership in the advocacy of 
sound finance out of regard for petty partisan consider- 
ations. But it will lose that eminence if it palters, as 
some of its representative men are doing, over the Sher- 
man act repeal, and higgles as to whether this or that 
eause is responsible for present and growing evils. 

The true course for all Republicans to pursue, espe- 
cially those in Congress, is that outlined by Senator Sher- 
man. This distinguished statesman, in a recent interview, 
said: * IT have told Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Carlisle that I 
will stand with them for a sound, safe, stable currency, 
and that I will do.” 
realizes that his first duty is to serve his country, and that 


This is the attitude of a man who 


dangers to its interests are to be dealt with practically as 
they present themselves. That is a wiser and certainly 
a more patriotic view than that of the violent partisans 
who would do nothing to avert existing peril because of 
a difference of opinion as to its source, or because other 


perils possibly loom in the distance. 


TOO MANY DEGREES. 

BRIEF dispatch from a Vir- 
ginia town the other day said 
that a petition was in circula- 
tion asking a local college to 
confer the degree of doctor of 
divinrty upon a certain reve 
end gentleman. It is the first 
ease of its kind within our 
knowledge, and it almost 


equals the request made of 





another college that 1t would 
be acceptable to the writer to become one of its doctors 
of philosophy, and that if the college desired him he would 
gladly submit recommendations testifying to his moral 
character. 

It is asad truth that degrees in this country have be- 
come so promiscuous that they mean little or nothing. 
Masters of arts and doctors of divinity are as plentiful as 
professors and colonels. Some, we may say many, of the 
sinaller colleges have deliberately used their power of con- 
ferring degrves for the bestow al of compliments upon such 
persons as would be useful to them either financially or 
for direet patronage. There was an agricultural college 


in Florida that once made a specialty of doctors of divin- 


ity. The evil goes unchecked because the law does not 
interfere, and because public sentiment is peculiarly apa- 
thetic. It seems to be the rule with us to accept a title as 
it is worn. And the right to wear a title is apparently 


one of the inviolable rights of the American citizen. If 
he likes that sort of thing he can easily get what he wants. 
The militia and the governors’ staffs open the whole possi- 
bility of military honors, from a plain lieutenant to a full- 
fledged general. Politics can make him a judge even if he 
holds only the humble office of justice of the peace. To 
be a prefessor is as easy as rolling off a log. Perhaps, 
viewing the matter of college de grees in this light, there 
is some extenuation for the ease with which they are 
secured, but the trouble is that the unearned honors affect 
the public value of the honors which have been conferred 
on merit. As a rule the real general has a superb con- 
tempt for the sham general, and there is the same kind of 
feeling regarding college degeces. 


Educators and public men have discussed the advisa- 
bility of trying to correct the evil by some sort of legis- 
lation, but they have found no way out of the situation. 
Undoubtedly the corrective is the way now obtaining—for 
the owner of the degree, if he uses it, to add the name of 
the college or the university from which it came. Ihis 
establishes its value. Another good sign is the policy that 
some of the larger universities are adopting in their re- 


fusal to confer honorary degrees upon any one, 


UNTIMELY PARTISANSHIP. 


Ir the speeches made at the Tammany Hall celebration 
of Independence Day are to be accepted as representing 
the temper and purpose of the Democratic party as to the 
financial question, there is little reason to hope that the 
action of that party at the coming session of Congress 
will be controlled by a patriotic regard for the pubhe in- 
terests. If there 1s any one question as to which men of 
all parties should be at agreement, it is that of eliminating 
all disturbing influences from the financial situation and 
restoring confidence and stability to the business of the 
country. There is no room for partisan contentions or 
appeals to partisan prejudices in the face of such a crisis 
as now confronts us. But at the Tammany celebration all 
the speakers, including some Congressional orators, instead 
of addressing themselves to a broad and statesmanlike dis- 
cussion of the financial issue, expended their strength in 
misstating historic facts and denouncing the Republican 
party as alone responsible for the existing distress. Two 
or three of these gentlemen indulged in diatribes which 
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would have disgraced a partisan assembly in the white 
heat of a political campaign. It goes without saying that 
men who are dominated by passions and prejudices so 
violent and acute as were displayed on this occasion are 
utterly unfit for the grave responsibilities of legislation 
concerning a subject in which every citizen has an equal 
concern. And it is right here that Mr, Cleveland and 
those who agree with him will encounter the real diffi- 
culty in their efforts to get the Democracy into line in 
support of sound financial measures. Very many of the 
Democrats in Congress are, apparently, incapable of rising 
to a just and true conception of their Guty as representa- 
tives of the people, and they will be found playing at 
politics, and politics of the pettiest sort, when they should, 
properly, be governed only by patriotic impulses and mo- 
tives, and seek in all their action the one end of the public 
good, If deliverance from the perils which now menace 
us depended upon men of this Tammany stamp there 
would be no possibility of escape, but happily they do not 
constitute a majority in either branch of Congress, and, in 
spite of them and their rancorous partisanship, the country, 
speaking through its more enlightened and fair-minded 
legislators, will achieve its release from the untoward con- 
ditions which now harass and environ it. 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

Tue speech of the German Emperor to the Reichstag on 
the occasion of its reassembling shows very conclusively 
that nothing in the way of real concession is to be expected 
of him as to the Army bill. Possibly some slight modifica- 
tions may be accepted, but the arbitrary and oppressive 
features of the measure will remain undisturbed. The 
present indications are that the bill will be forced through 
by means of intrigue and combinations of one sort and 
another, but it may be doubted whether the victory will 
be worth to the Emperor what it costs. Public opinion is 
undoubtedly against it, and its passage under whip and 
spur will be certain to aggravate the popular discontent. 

* 

Tue cholera seems to be gaining ground in France, 
where some hundreds of deaths have been reported. Its 
appearance this year is some four weeks in advance of the 
date of last vear when it broke out in the Russian prov- 
inces, whence it was carried to Hamburg and other Euro- 
pean ports. There is perhaps no reason to anticipate that 
it will reach our shores, but every consideration for the 
public safety requires that the most careful sanitary and 
quarantine safeguards should be adopted by our authori- 
ties. It will be true economy to be prepared for the 
worst, even if a single cholera case should never occur, 
since good sanitary conditions will contribute to the abate- 
ment of other diseases which are apt to be peculiarly fatal 
in the summer season. 

* 

THe Populists of Kansas are still making war upon the 
railway corporations Their latest assault is in the form 
of increased assessments on railway property equal to an 
advance of about three hundred thousand dellars in the 
amount of personal taxes. The increase of rate is about 
twenty per cent., and the singular fact is that while the 
valuation of railway property is thus increased, the assess- 
ed valuation of all other classes of property has been 
lowered. As the constitution requires that all property 
shall be assessed for taxation on the same basis of valu- 
ation, it would seem that the railroads have good ground 
for their decision to resist in the courts the assessment of 
the Populist officials. The railway corporations of Kan- 
sas may not have served the people as efficiently as they 
ought, and they may be guilty of extortions which are 
indefensible, but they are entitled to fair play, and the 
State will be damaged rather than helped by any policy 
which singles them out as objects of pillage. 

* 

A neat little paper called Utility, published at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is urging two or three reforms of a very prac- 
tical character. In the first place it 1s warring against 
the sale of aleoholic drinks in saloons, and advocating the 
instead, And it backs 
its advocacy by offering * business opportunities” to any 


introduction of “soft drinks’ 


saloonist who will pledge himself not to sell anv more in- 
toxieating beverages. Another reform proposed by it is 
the exclusion of corrupting and pernicious literature from 
barber-shops. There is ample room for effort in this 
direction. In small towns, and in some populous centres, 
the barber-shop is a library in miniature of low and vicious 
literature. Many persons never see any newspapers other 
than those which are found in these places. When these 
papers are filled with filthy pictures their influence in 
exciting and stimulating depraved tastes is incalculable. 
Every deeent barber should respond to the appeals of 
Utility and co-operate with it in its attempts to diminish, 
if it cannot cure, a serious evil. 

* 

THERE can be no doubt that a great deal of personal 
property in this and other communities escapes taxation, 
sometimes because of inadequate valuationm on the part 
of the assessors, but more frequently by the artifices of 
the tax-payer. Apparently an effort is to be made in this 
city to correct this abuse. ‘The commissioners of taxes 


and assessments have increased this year's valuation of 
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personal property by $47,576,464 over last year, and it is 
understood that a resolute effort will be made to enforce 
the payment of taxes on this enlarged valuation. One- 
fourth of the entire personal increase comes from the ad- 
dition of over twelve million dollars to the valuation of 
the Gould estate, which has heretofore paid on only five 
hundred thousand dollars. The valuation has been resisted 
by the heirs, but the commissioners refused to reduce it, 
and probably with justice, since Mr. Gould, as will be re- 
membered, left same sixty million dollars, largely in 
stocks and bonds and like evidences of wealth. Assum- 
ing that the valuations have been fairly and honestly 
made, there can be no doubt that the authorities will have 
the cordial support of the public at large in their efforts to 
compel compliance with the provisions of the law recently 
enacted for the purpose of preventing evasions of taxation. 
* 


A CORRESPONDENT at La Fayette, Indiana (Dr. W. H. 
Peters), writes us that some recent strictures in this paper 
of the Columbian Exposition management, and especially 
as to alleged extortions practiced on the grounds, are alto- 
gether unwarranted. We quote: 

“There was some extortion practiced during the first two weeks of 
the fair, and at that time, also, the number of seats upon the grounds 
were limited. These abuses were attacked so vigorously by the Chicago 
press that they were corrected at once, and the seats upon the grounds 
last week, at the time the article was written, aside from the small! fold- 
ing chairs. for which a charge of ten cents a day is made, would accom- 
modate more than one hundred and fifty thousand people. A good meal 
(roast beef, bread, creamery buiter, potatoes, and coffee, for instance) 
cost fifty cents at any one of ‘twenty restaurants on the grounds. Chi- 
cago has its eight dollar-a-day hotels and its high-priced restaurants, 
but he who pays over two dollars and fifty cents to three dollars per day 
for first-rate accommodations, including meals, does so from choice 
rather than necessity. The statement that it costs thirty-six dollars to 
see all the attractions on the grounds is untrue, the amount being only 
five or six dollars in all. The attractions for which such charges are 
made are not located upon the fair grounds proper, and could not be a 
part of the exposition itself. That they are well worth the tea or twenty- 
five cents charged, any person who has seen them will testify. 

*\ FRANK LESLIE’s is the greatest weekly in this greatest country of 
the globe, but in this case it is inaccurate and unjust.” 


+ 


Wuite the Behring Sea arbitrators at Paris were listen- 
ing to the protests of the American counsel against the 
destruction of seals, the British poaching fleet was pro:e- 
cuting its work, and is reported to have secured as many 
as seventy-five thousand skins. All the seals have been 
taken in pelagic waters, and for every one captured, tliree 
or four others have been probably killed or mortally 
wounded. At this rate of destruction the fur seal must 
soon become extinct. If the Paris arbitrators render a 
decision favorable to the American contention, we will be 
able hereafter to prevent these destructive inroads. But 
if this decision should be adverse there would seem to be 
no remedy against the brutal work of extermination. The 
arbitrators, under the provisions of the treaty, have three 
months after the close of the arguments to agree upon 
their verdict, but it is probable that their decision will be 
announced within two or three weeks. It is of some in- 
terest to know that the commissioners, during their stay 
in Paris, have been treated with great hospitality by the 
French government. The sum of thirty thousand dollars 
was appropriated for this purpose; they were supplied 
with handsome quarters at the Ministry, three rooms on 
the ground floor being placed at their disposal; they were 
entertained by the President of the republic, and the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs gave a banquet in their honor at 
which covers were la.l for eighty guests. The French 
always do these things handsomely, but the government 
seems on this oceasion to have been especially considerate 
in its courtesy. 

* 

THERE are indications that a considerable element of the 
Democratic party is preparing to resist the fulfillment of 
the tariff pledges of the Chicago platform. The basal 
proposition of that platform, it will be remembered, was a 
declaration that protection is unconstitutional, and that 
only tariff for revenue can be justified. The enactment 
of a tariff along these lines would practically destroy some 
of the great producing interests of the country, and we 
now find leading Democratic newspapers entering a vigor- 
ous protest against a policy so full of menace to our pros- 
perity. Thus the Buffalo Courier declares that the Chicago 
“an infallible declaration of Democratic 
principles and policies.” ‘If it were to be adopted again,” 
it adds, ‘it could be materially improved by certain 


platform is not 


changes The Troy Press, another Democratic organ of 
this State, in a recent article, declares expli ‘itly that cer- 
tain American industries must be protected by legislation ; 
and it intimates that any attempt to overturn the existing 
tariff system would be attended with serious consequences 
to the dominant party. The Richmond Despatch, also an 
influential Democratic newspaper, declares that a tariff for 
revenue only would pauperize every tobacco town in Vir- 
ginia, and rnin the State itself; and it argues that * rash 
pledges as to this subject must not and will not be rashly 
redeemed,” This is equivalent ‘o a rejection of the chief 
item of the Democratic faith. These expressions undoubt- 
edly embody the convictions of a large element of the 
Democratic party, and if Mr, Cleveland shall undertake to 
overthrow the protection system he will find that he has 
on hand a much bigger job than he anticipated when he 
initiated his warfare upon the ‘‘ robber” manufacturing 
interests of this country, 
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THE CORNELL CREW IN THEIR BOAT, 





— 


THE WINNING CREW, INCLUDING COURTNEY, THE COACH, 
THE FOUR-MILE RACE BETWEEN THE CORNELL AND PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY CREWS ON LAKE MINNETONKA, MINNESOTA, JULY 8ru. 


THE CLEVELAND SAENGERFEST. 

THE twenty-seventh National Saengerfest of the North Ameri- 
can Saengerbund, held in Cleveland on the 11th inst., was an 
occasion of great interest to our citizens. Some three thou- 
sand singers participated in rendering the grand choruses. <A 
spacious auditorium was erected for the occasion, and the city 
of Cleveland left nothing undone in its efforts to make the event 
a memorable one. Several noted singing societies from Ger- 
many were present, as well as a number from Canada. The 
interest in the success of the Saengerfest manifested by German- 
Americans was uniformly keen, even in remote sections of the 
country. The event was also interesting to the general public, 
for upon this occasion a young singer who has come to the 
frout in Europe made her American début as a prima-donna. 

tita Elandi, chosen as the soloist of the Saengerfest, is at 
present the prima-donnaof the Teatro Politeamo at Palermo. She 
is a native of Cleveland, and received her early education in the 
public schools of that city. She was graduated from the Cinein- 
nati College of Musie with high honors, and after a tour through 





PAUL SCHNEIDER, PRESIDENT OF THE NORTH 
AMERICAN SAENGERBUND, 


FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY RALPH D. CLEVELAND.—[SEE PAGE 41.) 


the country she placed herself under the direction of Madame 
Marchesi in Paris. She progressed rapidly, and soon became 
one of the popular singers of the day. She appeared in 
grand opera in Milan, Rome, Florence, Madrid, and Berlin, 
meeting with flattering success. She then became the prima- 
donna of the Carl Rosa Opera Company, and after a long run in 
London she appeared in the leading cities of the kingdom. Sub- 
sequently she joined the Lago Italian Opera Company and gave 
the first performance of ‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’ in London. 
Iler appearance before Qucen Victoria by royal command was 
heralded all over the world, it being the tirst time that the ruler 





MLLE. RITA ELANDI, PRIMA-DONNA. 














QUARTERS OF THE CORNELL CREW. 


of England had heard Italian opera since the death of her hus- 
band, Durit ir the past season she has been the prima-donna 
of the Teatro Politeamo in Palermo, and upon her departure for 
America she was accorded a grand farewell demonstration by 
the city. She has wisely made her reputation in Europe secure 
before returning to her native land. 

The musical conduetor of the festival was Emil Ring,a native 
of Austria, who received his musical education abroad, and who 
was at one time connected with the famous Mansfeldt orchestra 

The soloists selected were among the most famous in the 
world, and several of them have never been in this country before 
this year. Among the pieces rendered was the prize composi- 
tion written for the occasion by Heinrich Zoellner, conductor of 
the New York Liederkranz. The tide is * The New World,” 
and the theme the discovery of America. Mendelssohn’s * Wal- 
purgisnacht” and Gellert’s * Triumph des Deutschen Liedes” 
were also rendered, and there was a mature performance by a 
great children’s chorus, who sang Haydn’s “ The heavens are 
telling,’’ Mendelssolin’s * Farewell to the Forest,” ‘The Little 


Recruit” and other melodies. F, J. MARTIN. 





EMIL RING, MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH NATIONAL SAENGERFEST OF THE NORTH AMERICAN SAENGERBUND AT CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
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THE MORGAN-ISELIN SYNDICATE YACHT, THE ‘** VIGILANT,” 
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THE NEW YACHT OF GENERAL PAINF, THE “ JUBILEE.” 


.--FRoM COPYRIGHTED PHOTOGRAPHS BY ©. E. BoLLES.—{(SEE PaGE 44.] 





TWO NEW CUP-DEFENDERS, THE “JUBILEE” AND THE ‘“ VIGILAN 
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AT THE GATES 


OF HAPPINESS. 


By RIPLEY DUNLAP SAUNDERS. 


T was almost dark when Bessie Morris 
heard Jem Mason's strong and helpful 
voice ealling to her across the waste of the 
Mississippi flood. The yellow and ugly sea 
spread on every side; it seemed to be rising 
rather more rapidly than at any time before, and 
Bessie Morris's brown eyes were big with dread 
as she listened to the desolate washing of the 
water against the house. She knew it was Jem 
Mason's voice calling as soon as she heerd it; 
she knew it was calling to her although it eall- 
ed her husband's name, and as the manful hail 
rose through the ealm of twilight a glad gleam 
swept across the young woman's face Then 
she laid her baby down in its cradle and went 
to the front window of the stationary ark into 
which her home had been transformed by the 
overtiow. 

Jem Mason in his skiff had just passed over 
the fence. and his strong arms were sending 
the boat rapidly across the intervening lake that 
had once been a front yard and pretty fower- 
garden. 

* Hello, inside! Jolin Morris! Hello!” 

Mason turned his face toward the house as 
he shouted, still rowing. It was a good-looking 
face—fair, sun-brown, young, with wavy yellow 
hair escaping from under the soft hat pushed 
back from his forehead. The voice was that of 
a stalwart man, and it was not belied by the 
muscular throat brought into marked relief as 
Jem Mason half turned in the skiff, nor by the 
broad shoulders still swaying forward and back 
with the rhythm of the oar-stroke. 

* Hello, yourself!” called Bessie Morris’ in 
reply ; the common Mississippi valley rural salu- 
tation from threshold to gateway. “‘ Who is it?” 

The woman's cry was a musical one, pecul- 
iarly feminine in every vibration, It caused the 
rower outside to miss a stroke, and then to sud- 
denly grip the oars until his big knuckles stood 
out bone-white through the skin of his hands, 

“Its me— Jem Mason,” he answered. 
‘““ Where's Morris?” 

By this time the boat had touched the side of 








the house, and the man shipped bis oars and 
stood up and grasped the window-sill for a moor- 
ing. The woman inside had to look right down 
into his eyes. When she did so first a great, 
innocent blush stained her white face and neck, 
and her lips quivered with a little gasp, us 
though she was catching her breath after a sob, 
Then she smiled. 

* John’s gone up to Mayfield,” she said. * He 
had to go. We are nearly out of provisions. 
He went to get a sack of flour and a side of 
meat. Our smoke-house broke loose in the 
night, last night, and floated away. John'll be 
back soon.” The words all came with a little 
run—nervous, time-gaining. Then: * But what- 
ever brought you so far from home? I can't 
hardly think it’s possible ’m looking at Jem 
Mason, even when you say it’s you. Want to 
see Jolin about something special ?” 

“Then you haven't heard yet?” The abrupt 
words had no intentional answer to her ques- 
tioning. “ And, of course, your husband couldn't 
have known it when he went away. A big rise 
is coming down the river to-night. It’s from 
the Missouri. There’s been a crevasse below 
the Cul de Sac ’’— Mason called it the Kitt- 
sack in the vernacular—‘and I was afraid vou 
wouldn't hear of it until it struck here. 1 see 
I was right. Is your house strong yet, Miss 
Jessie ?” 

Jem Mason's deep voice saying “ Miss Bes- 
sie’? seemed for a moment to be all that young 
Mrs. Morris could distinguish of his words. It 
brought the color to her face again. Then she 
realized the meaning of his message, and looked 
at him with fear showing in her eves. 

“It ain't very strong, I'm afraid,” she replied 
in a low and uncertain voice. “John said this 
morning that the corner where the water strikes 
first was sagging some. But he thought the 
river was going down.” 

In another moment her own words seemed to 
fill her with new terror, manifested ina shudder, 
as she looked out upon the bleak sweep of the 
water, and then she broke down in a litle sob 
of tears. 

“Oh, I’m afraid it won’t stand!” she cried, 
leaning against the window-casing, helplessly. 
“Oh, Jem, I’m afraid the house'll wash away! 
What will we do? What will we do?” 

The man outside looked up at the shrinking 
figure of the woman inside with his soul in his 
eves, but with honest, straightforward gauze, 


nevertheless, 


«* Don’t ery, Miss Bessie,” he said, reassuring- 
ly “You ain’t in any real danger yet. [ ean 
tuke you away now if vou think best. I only 


thought your husband wouldn't know about the 
crevasse, and I rowed over to teil him so he 
would stay awake to-night I can take you up 
to Maytield easy if you say you are afraid: to 
stay.” 

Litue Mrs. Morris shivered afresh at Mason's 
closing words. 

“ Afraid to stay 


me! how can I stay when you say the rise is 


2?” she repeated. * Oh! me, 
coming down to-night? But then, there’s John, 
Jem. Surely he'll be here almost any minute, 
wou't he? W by, he ought to be here now.” 

Jem Mason's frank, almost bovish eves seem- 
ed tu cloud over in spite of themselves for some 
reason. But his voice was as steady as ever. 

~ Of course he'll be here.” was his stout an- 
swer. “And don’t you worry, Miss Bessie. 
All he'll have to do will be just not to go to 
sieep until he sees the house is strong enough 
to stand the new rise. And [I reekon itll do 
that all right. 


time 


I. only wanted to warn you in 


To Jem Mason's surprise Mrs. Bessie Morris 
started at this with a cry of sudden and greater 
fright. 

* Jem!” she exclaimed, “for heaven's sake 
you can’t be thinking of going away and leay- 
ing me here alove? Is that what you meant 
then ?” 

It was the man’s face that flushed now—a 
quick rush of eolur that darkened the skin under 
the sunburn. The next moment, although there 
was an effort in it, he laughed almost amusedly. 

“You know | wouldn't do that,” came his 
reply, thrilling him to the heart to see the com- 
fort that crept into B 


with it. She had always been so “scary.” he 


sssie Morris's sweet face 





remembered with a pang. “No; of course I'll 
stay here until he comes back. And—and, Miss 
Bessie, I reckon I'll just watel: for him out here 
so as to let you know the minute he comes in 
ght. You don't need to be a bit afraid.” 

All the homely pathos of his self-effacement 





Slt 


was in Jem Mason’s voice as he made this little 
offer of sentinel duty for Bessie Morris’s sake. 
And a blushing anger and love were in the 
girl’s eyes ip return, flashing at his across the 
narrow window-ledge. 

“You won't do anything of the sort,” she 
said, a strange ring to her words. ‘* Do you 
think Td let you stay out there in the dark, 
watching—watching—in the dark, for——” 

Mrs. Bessie Morris was crying silently, with 
her sentence unfinished. 

Jem Mason did not look at her but for a hot 
flash of time. His heart throbbed within him 
with a great tender longing of desire. 

In a litthe while Mrs. Morris spoke again, 
quietly : 

‘I want you to come ia the house, Jem, and 
sit with us until John comes. You'll do that, 
won't you ?” 

‘Yes, Miss Bessie. I'll come in if you want 
me to.” 

Jem Mason was a strong and self-restr. ined 
man, and his strength and self-restraint stood 
him in good stead. The calm voice, under 
which there was so much love for the woman 
facing him, bridged over a very awkward little 
crisis for both. Aud it went on in a matter-of- 
fact tone 

gut I'll have to take my skiff around and 
tie it to your back porch. where itll swing free 
of the house, with the current. Then you'll 
feel perfectly safe, won't you ?” 

Jessie Morris glanced gratefully into Mason's 
firm face. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied. “I was afraid of the 
lonesomeness as much as anything else, I ex- 
pect. I'll open the window at the porch so you 
can come in that way.” She laughed ulmost 
gleefully. “It's a new way of receiving visitors, 
isn’t it?” 

Jem Mason nodded, smiling, and then disap- 
peared from the window into his boat. The 
sound of his oars could be heard as he rowed 
around the house. 

The young woman inside started with a glad 
rush, almost, through the rooms. On the way 
she stopped at her baby’s cradle and bent down 
over it. She kissed the little sleeping face with 
a long, snuggling kiss, and her lips were quiver- 
ing again as she arose. 

Mason was carefully knotting the rope that 
fastened his bout to the strong post of the little 
nack balcony and allowed it to drift a few feet 
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out with the flow of the water, as Mrs. Bessie 


Morris raised the window and watched him 


with a smile. He pulled the skiff up two or 
three times, letting it float out after each pull. 
Then he tossed his oars to the floor of the 
porch, and with an active swing next stood 
there himself. 

“I'ma little bit eareful about the boat,” he 
said. quietly, standing for a moment watching 
it with his faee turned from Bessie Morris. 
* Beeause if we need it at all to-night we'll need 
it tolerable quick. Yes, I reekon itll be all 
right.” 

Then he faeed about, and with his soft hat 
pulled from bis head and crushed close in bis 
left hand, he stepped through the window, 
stooping. Lite Mrs. Morris’s heart was throb- 
bing fast ia spite of her as his tall form straight- 
ened up so close to her. Sut she smiled brave- 
ly and held out her hand to Lim 

‘It was mighty good of you to come over to 
tell us about the rise, Jem,’ she said. *& Even 


if John had been at home he wouldn't have 


known of it. and we might have been washed 


away in our sleep.” 

The girl’s voice shook a little toward the 
close. It had been nearly two years sinee she 
had talked with Jem Mason. 


in their hearts had dulled over in those two 


A pitiful wound 


vears, and now it was beiug torn open for them 
both. 

* Thav’s what I was afraid of,” replied Mason, 
letting her fingers slip away from his as he 
spoke. ea only happened to be in the way 
when the Gray Eagle passed, and they hailed 
me and told me about the rise. I was afraid 
your husband might not be so lucky, being back 
from the river some.” 

Ile was still standing with both of his big 
hands fastened over his hat. Bessie Morris put 
down the window behind him. 

**Come on in,” she said, passing into her sit- 
ting-room., 

She was lighting the lamp as he followed 
her, and in another moment its cheerful glow 
tilled the homelike little room. 

The baby’s cradle stood between them fora 
breath of time. <A great paleness settled into 
Mason’s face as he saw it suddenly. Then he 
crossed the room almost like a sleep-walker in 
his blind directness and stood rigid, his hand 
grasping the ledve of the mantel. 

‘IT won't have very long to stay,” he mutter- 
ed, Lrokenly, under the cruel little shock, as 
though the words brought some comfort. “I 
reckon your husband will come soon.” 

“We haven’t had supper vet,” replied Bessie 
Morris. with blessed irrelevancy. Her hands 
were fluttering. with agitation as she ran from 
the room a moment and then back again. She 
had seen Mason's face whiten at sight of the 
cradle. “I’m going to put it on the table, Jem, 
and not wait. I know you are hungry after 
rowing ten miles. I'm going to give you your 
supper right away.” 

Tenderness. and a strange haste, were in the 
yvouug woman's voice, Her eyes were sott us 
velvet whenever they rested on the man stand- 
ing before her fireplace. She did not ask him 
to sit down It was as well that his back was 
toward ber most of the time. 

Outside it was now dark, and in that added 
stiliness that comes with the dark, even in the 
always quiet country, the desolate wash of the 
water was all that could be heard. Jem Mason 
steadied himself with this monotone seeming to 
sweep into his soul. 

“Supper’s ready,” announced Bessie Morris 
behind him, a quick little laugh accompanying 
the words. “TIT know you'll enjoy a good cup of 
coffee, Jem. won't vou?” 

Mason turned when she spoke to him. The 
table was set in the middle of the room, and Bes- 
sie stood at its head, her hand resting on its 
white eloth. 

*T expect I will,” he answered, gently. * But 
you're taking a heap of trouble for me.” 

Something in the simple words seemed to cut 
Jessie Morris to the heart. 

‘Shame on vou!” she eried, her voice shak- 
ing. “Company manners with me, Jem, when 
you know—when you know——” The little 
speech broke into swift sobbing. *T don't 
eare!”’ she said, piteously, fronting her old 
sweetheart. “I don’t care. If it’s the last 
thing I do, I don’t care. You've got to sit there, 
Jem, if ITery my heart out. It isn’t our fault, 
and it’s only this once in all our lives.” 

The girl had broken down completely under 
her piteous hurt. 

* Bessie ’—and Jem Mason's voice was trem- 
bling also—* for God’s sake don't talk like 
that. You say too much when you give way, 
and mayhe—maybe—oh, my dear darling! you 
make me sorry that I ever came, even though 
you were in danger.” 

“And I’m glad!” desperately eried John 
Morris's wife. “I’m glad you came, Jem; I'm 
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glad you came when Jolin was not here with 
me. It's my punishment to see you there, 
where my husband ought to be, and to know 
that vou cant ever be there again. Oh, I have 
loved you always, aud it’s my fault alone that 
I’m vot vour wife. I won’t hush till I say it. 
IT want vou to know that I have loved you 
always.’ 

And I have always known it,” 
Mason. 


Then this honest-hearted and truly faithful 


re piu ad 


man went and stood by the chair of the woman 
who was another men’s wife, and who loved 
him. 

** Bessie,” he said, * you ean’t tell me anv- 
thing of the old times that I haven't known all 
the time Its been an awful mistake, and both 


of us suffer for it Sut please don't break down 


now, Bessie. it will oniv make us more un 
happs 

His big hand rested just a moment on her 
pretty brown hair, aud as it did so a sob broke 
irom him. 

Then for half an hour Bessie Morris was un- 
true to her husband.  ITler very soul went out 
to her old sweetheart at that strange little pre- 
tense of supper that followed. For the time, 
and knowing that never again in this life would 
it come to pass, she made him her lord and 
master 

It was a spotless infidelity. 

And it ended with the ery of her baby in her 
ears. Jem Mason had swallowed a cup of col- 
fee and gone through a form of eating some- 
thing. Hearose from the table with little cere- 
mony then and went to the window from which 
he could see his boat. Down into the now black 
flood his sad eyés were peering anxiously, when 
Bessie Morris's little daughter awoke, crying 

When Jem Mason turned from the window 
his sweetheart was at the cradle-side, her foot 
on the rocker, the mother-look in her face. 
Somehow, while the picture hurt him to the 
quick, it seemed at the same time to strengthen 
him. Bessie’s happiness was safe—it rested in 
her child’s cradle. Jem Mason did not realize 
at the moment that this was the meaning of the 
picture, but it was what comforted and steadied 
him, notwithstanding. 

“The rise is coming now, Bessie,” he said, 
softly, seating himself with all the cumbersome 
caution of a man trying to avoid making a noise. 
* The water's swifter than I’ve known it vet. 
Ii will keep on rising all night, maybe, but we’ll 
soon know how strong the house is.” 

His evident attempt at noiselessness seemed 
to be all that Bessie Morris noticed. 

‘You needn’t be so quiet, Jem,” she said 
with a faint smile. “ The baby’s wide awake. 
Look at her eyes.” 

Mason bent gravely over the eradle and 
gazed into the sweet little face on the soft pil- 
lows. It smiled at him, and a tender choking 
came into his throat at that. 

‘She looks like you, Bessie, doesn't she?” he 
asked, tenderly, 

“She's my living image,” answered the young 
mother. ‘* And she’s named tor me, too—Eliza- 
beth Dunbar Morris. That seems a pretty dig- 
nified name for such a little tot, doesn’t it, 
Jem ?” 

A baby’s touch was calming those two hearts. 

“Shell grow up to the name,” suggested 
Mason, quite seriously. ‘ And itil be a very 
pretty one for a young lady.” 

The time had been when Jem Mason used to 
lie awake of nights and think that Bessie Dun- 
bar was the sweetest name the world had ever 
known He thought so still, for that matter. 
but the bitter aching of the thought did not 
come to him as it would have done if Bessie 
Dunbar’s baby had not been smiling into his 
face, 

‘She'll be a 


great blessing to you, won't 


she?” asked the man at the cradle-side, rever- 


ently. 

He had the feeling. apparently, that he was 
talking above an angel. Some men seem to 
soften and purify in the presence of a little 
child. 

“She is now,” replied Bossie Morris, tenderly. 
And then she began, in a low, faint chant, her 
nightly lullaby to her baby, 

The lamplight shed its soft radiance over the 
pure picture, never to be forgotten by Jem 
Muson as long as he lived. 

Outside, the flood-rush of the Mississippi, 
swollen by the wilder rush of the muddy Mis- 
souri, that had broken a new entrance through 
the crevasse below the Cul de Sac, had been 
swirling swifter and swifter against the already 
weakened house. 

With a sudden cracking of timbers the sag- 
ged-down corner of the little house sank still 
lower, and its chimney of bricks toppled and 
fell into the water with a mighty splashing. 
Bessie Morris started up, a ery on her lips, 

“Don't be frightened, Begsie, 


” said Jem 
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Mason, quickly lighting a lantern that hung 
near the door. “Throw something around 
yourself and wrap the little baby up well. ll 
have to row you to Mayfield to-night. The 
house is going, sure.” 

Scarcely a moment later he had lifted them 
both into his skiff and cast off. Bessie Morris 
sobbed as she looked back. It was her home 
she was abandoning, and already it was a tot- 
tering wreck, black and forlorn in the flood. 

Taking a skiff through the overflow at night 
would have been gravely dangerous to an oars- 
man less skilled than Mason. But to his 
strength and experience there was compara- 
tively little danger, and he rowed steadily to- 
ward Mayfield, keeping out of the channel with 
its drift of swamp trees and scattered raft logs. 

Two skiffs were approaching one another a 
little later. One carried a lighted lantern. 

** Hello!” arose a hail through the melancholy 
night. “Is that John Morris?” 

“Yes,” came the unxious shout in reply. 
“Who are you?” 

“Jem Mason!” The two boats were sepa- 
rated now by but a narrow intervening space. 
“ Here's your wife and baby, Morris.” 

And in that glad news for John Morris lay the 
sorrow of Jem Mason’s lifetime, 


A DEAD BEE. 


SILENT in a lily tent, 
Dead the bandit lies; 

Over him the white leaves bent, 
Shutting out the skies. 


. Clad in all his shining gold, 
When the soft wind blows 
You may see him here—the bold 
Robber of the rose. 


Strange the fate that brought him here 
Thus to die amid 

All the honey-plunder dear 
In this lily hid ! 


Yet how just it seems, that he, 
Folded ia this bloom, 

Sleeps in death—a honey-bee 
Within a honey tomb! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


AMERICANS IN PARIS. 


Tuls is the time of year when the overworked 


American business man begins to ask himself 


whether there be not other pleasures in life 


besides a feverish wateh of the fluctuations of 


the stock market or of his own debit or credit 
accounts, and it is then that he either betakes 
himself to some rural retreat or, if he be wiser, 
starts op a two months’ tour over the broad 
Atlantic. And need it be added that once on 
the other side he has but one Mecea—that 
queen of cities and earthiv Paradise — gay 
Paris! 

And why is it that Paris appeals to every 
American—man, woman, and cliid alike? . Her 
art treasures and architectural beauties and the 
varied attractions of Gallic metropolitan life are 
doubtless accountable for the spell, but I think 
there is still another and more potent reason. 
In Paris every American feels that he or she 
ean do as he or she pleases without the slightest 
interference on Mrs. Grundy’s part. Have you 
ever heard, for instance, of a respectable New 
York family visiting Gotham’s morgue and 
morbidly gloating over its uncanny contents? 
Of course not. The very thought would be 
abhorrent to such people. But how many 
American visitors in Paris have neglected to 
“take in” the grim one-story building a stone’s 
throw away from Notre Dame cathedral? 1 
doubt whether the latter edifice itself{ with all 
its hoary memories of a poetic past, constitutes 
half the attraction to your average American 
tourist that does the sombre dead-house over 
vonder. He gazes without a shiver at the cold, 
wet, marble slabs with their ghastly burdens, 
and presently walks out with his wife on his 
arm, whistling in an effort to appear uncon- 
cerned while trying to suppress a nauseating 
sensation; but remains thoroughly satistied that 
he has seen one of the noteworthy features, vot 
to say attractions, of the gay capital. 

Then there is such a laisser aller about all 
things Parisian—I mean in the visiting Ameri- 
can's eves—and I ought to add that his English 
cousin looks through pretty nearly the same 
spectacles. It seldom occurs to either that 
check suits, colored shirts, and russet shoes are 
“bad form” in the orchestra-chairs of the Paris 
grand opera-house, or at the evening service at 
the Madeleine. Such details of etiquette should 
be scrupulously observed in New York and 
London, but not in Paris. These French are 
such a frivolous people, you know! 

With all this it is a fact that American ideas 
und methods have, on the whole, exercised a 
salutary influence on the life of the French capi- 
tal. T actually staved at one hotel there on my 
lust trip where the use of a candle was not 
charged extra on the bill, and where arrange- 
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ments were in progress for supplanting the 
vood grate fires with an American steam-heat- 
ing apparatus. Both these innovations, more 
particularly that of the free candle, struck me 
as significant of tie inronds of our Western 
civilization on the effete institutions of ancient 
Europe. Great Seott! ind@ed, French hotel 
candles free! Why, presently the charge for 
towels, matches, and soap may disappear before 
the great Yankee leveler! 

Coaching is another Parisian feature which 
owes its popularity to American enterprise and 
liberality. To England, the cradle of the stage- 
coach, we naturally turn for the earliest record 
of a coaching club, and learn that as tar back as 
1807 there existed a very popular organization 
of this nature. which held its quarterly reunions 
alternately at the famous White Hart Inn, at 
Kensington, and the Black Dog, at Hounslow. 
This club had a membership of twenty-five, and 
had a contemporary in the Four Horse Club. 
Both organizations disappeared in 1850, but 
were later succeeded by the Four-in-Hand and 
Coaching clubs. American interest in the sport 
began to grow active about 1875. when the first 
club was formed in this country. The French 
did not fall into line until seven years later, 
when, in 1882, the riding and coaching clubs 
were started in Paris, which sometimes had as 
many as twenty coaches running to Marly, to 
the Pare de Ja Marche, and to St. Germain. 
After four sueeessful vears this club gave place 
to the Guides, whose members wore a_ blue 
jacket with black buttons bearing the device of 
three white G’s. Of course these organizations 
were altogether private, extending their privi- 
leges only to members and their friends. The 
French, however, even like ourselves, borrow 
many an-idea from England; and just three 
years ago the Parisians were surprised by an 
innovation Which had been previously and suc- 
cessfully inaugurated by their neighbors beyond 
the straits of Dover. This was the system of 
runbing public coaches in and out of Paris to 
objective points, such as Fontainebleau, Dijon, 
Versailles, and other piaces, the routes to which 
are distinguished by unusual scenie charms, In 
some points these coaches were identical iu 
system to their predecessors—that is, they were 
the property of and driven by gentlemen of posi- 
tion, fortune, and leisure. who acted as their 
own whips; but, instead of the aeccommoda- 
tions being reserved for the friends of the pro- 
prietors, anv member of the general public was 
weleome to a seat if he chose to pay for it. It 
is not too much to say that Paris was aston- 
ished and charmed; there was something in the 
whole idea so novel and chic, that every one 
was caught by it. People wondered how it 
was that a number of gentlemen, possessed of 
almost everything the world can give, should 
deem it worth their while to devote their time 
to an enterprise of this nature. Commercial 
speculation it could not be, for was it not evi- 
dent that the cost of each trip could not possi- 
bly be covered, even to the extent of one-fourth, 
by the amount of the receipts? Thus Paris 
gazed and conjectured, feeling all the time, how- 
ever, that she was all the happier and all the 
richer in this new source of enjoyment, till, at 
length, the sentiment of euriosity gave place to 
another very nearly resembling gratitude And 
it now began to be recognized that instead of 
these aristocratic coachmen being merely a set 
of dudis! poseurs in seareh of notoriety, they 
were, in truth, the exponents of as noble and 
manly a sport as any known. 

Yet, is it not to American initiative that the 
French capital owes the development in her 
midst of this delightful old English pastime, now 
a distinct feature of her social life? She owes 
it, indeed, to the initiative of Mr. James Gordon 
JZennett, of the New York Herald, in the first 
place, and, in the second place. to Messrs. 
Tiffany and Ridgway; while associated with 
these three Americans is a distinguished French- 
man, the Baron Lejeune. Two routes were 
established—Paris to Poissy, and Paris to Ram- 
bouillet, the coaches running daily and covering 
a route of from sixty to eighty kilometres, The 
rolling stock was modeled on the original stage- 
coach lines, with the addition of every appoint- 
ment that luxury could suggest and the coach- 
builders’ art supply. The routes have been 
diversified and added to considerably during the 
past three vears, until there is now a reguiar 
summer service available for visitors who desire 
to see the principal show-places in the environs 
of Paris. In winter Messrs, Bennett and Tiffany 
run their coaches, the Meteor and the Comet, on 
a double service between Nice and Monte Carlo. 
Sixty horses are attached to this service for 
relays. The journeys are exceedingly beautiful. 

The most recently constructed coaches have 
been manufactured in Paris, that belonging to the 
Vicomte de la Rochefoucauld and called C'est 
Mon Plaisir being an exact counterpart of the 


old English royal mail coach. Here are the 


names of the latest additions to the rolling stock 
of this remarkable enterprise.—one originated 
and conducted without any regard to cost or 
profit, and having a single object in view —the 
advancement of a most delightful form of out- 
door sport. This list will convey some idea of 
the proportions to which it has grown: L’Kelair 
(M. Robinot); The Grenade Gironde (M. de Car- 
avon Latour); Le Caprice (The Marquis du 
jourg); L'Independence (F. Hitehcock); Le 
Hanneton (M. Spoelberch); The Heraid (Tif- 
fanv); The Sirius (J. Gordon Beunett); The 
Rocket (Ridgway); The Columbia (diggins); 
The Rapid and the Lightning (Suffern Tailer); 
The Quieksilver (Brook); The Meadowbrook 
(Warburton). 

Kach and every one of these gayly-painted 
coaches is regularly christened with as much 
ceremouy as one of our new war-ships. A bottle 
is broken upon the left wheel by a fair band, 
and the occasion is taken advantage of for the 
inauguration of a féte champetre. 

So much for coaching. Our countrymen have 
introduced and developed another institution in 
the French capital, for which we deserve neither 
thanks nor compliments. Not satisfied with the 
abundance of handsome, bright, roomy cafés 
that add so much to the gavety of the boule- 
vards, your American Philistine must needs 
have his American bar, where he can indulge 
in the assortment of mixed beverages that be- 
fuddle the mind aud slowly, but surely, destroy 
the coatings of the stomach. There are several 
such bars in Paris. two. of the principal ones 
being in side streets, off the Boulevards des 
Capucines, both sumptuously furnished and 
fitted out with all the requisite accessories, but 
both sombre and gloomy, without a ray of sun- 
light or a comfortable cushioned seat. The 
latest New York or Chicago mixtures can here 
be duplicated with the same ease as at the Hoff- 
man louse, and, night after night, gay young 
bloods, colonels, majors, and judges gather to 
discuss the latest news from America, or the 
latest queen of the demi-monde. 

Without criticising these American bars as 
such, [ must say that the comparison between 
them and the palatial cafés and brasseries on 
the Boulevards des Italiens and Montmartre can 
only be iu favor of the latter. American bar- 
room drinking is unfortunately an heirloom from 
the Anglo-Saxon forefathers, and will probably 
ouulast another generation or two. Eventually, 
Iam convinced, it will give way to the miider 
forms of dissipation which characterize the fin 
de siécle Paris cafe. V. GRIBAYEDOFF. 
ROWING ON WESTERN 

WATERS. 


Tur race between the crews of Cornell Col- 
jege and the University of Pennsylvania, rowed 
on the four-mile course at Lake Minnetonka on 
the afternoon of July 8th, was interesting in it- 
self as a contest between two rival institutions, 
but doubly interesting because it was rowed 
nearly two thousand miles from the home of 
both crews. There seems to be a trace of the 
inagician in these Westerners; or, to make a 
trifling change in the figure, a suggestion of the 
alchemist, for whatever they touch seems to be 
transformed into the good gold of success. 

It was a decided and somewhat bold experi- 
meut. this invitation to two of the Kastern col- 
leges to hold the chief athletic contest of the 


year so far away from home and in a land of 


strangers Ihe crews came, however, and if 
one may judge by their warm words, they have 
received a royal Western welcome. The course 
at Minnetonka is pronounced one of the finest 
four-mile, straight-away, dead water stretches 
in this country or any other, for that matter. 
Lake Minnetonka 1s one of the most beautiful 
sheets in a land of lakes The two crews were 
quartered at different hotels a mile or so apart, 
each having a fine streteh of practice water and 
the four-mile course for a spin whenever they 
chose, 

The Minneapolis Carnival Association was 
the host of the oecasion—an association under 
whose auspices a number of important sporting 
events occur during the season The two crews 
were in training at the Jake for a fortnight be- 
fore the event, supplementing the work of the 
past months. During the fortnight they were 
kept on the same strict regimen as during their 
home training. 

The course over which this notable race was 
rowed is not only well fitted for such an event 
but is of surpassing beauty The fair, green 
shores are picturesque in quaint cottages; the 
indented line where the turquoise water kisses 
the shingly beach winds in and out around all 
sorts of snug coves and miniature harbors; the 
thick tree-growth is of that striking emerald 
which your Old-World lover of browns and 


yravs calls raw, but which, to the eves of the 


Occident, is a charming note in the seheme of 
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sharply defined color. Then over all the rarest 
of blue skies. and there is a summer day for you 
the like of which nature doesn’t duplicate élse- 
where. When to all the delights of season and 
location you add the rare sport of a rowing- 
match between two representative crews, with 
the long course alive with the picturesque craft 
of a Western sheet of water and the shores 
dotted with people glued to the ends of kindly 
field-glasses, the competitors stimulated to the 
greatest exertion of their lives by ringing cheers 
from close - following launches and from the 
thousands upon the wooded shores — it is all 
one of the delightsome experiences of a quarter 
of the country peculiarly rich in its love for 
athletics and keen in its appreciation of all the 
best and most ennobling of honor-bearing con- 
tests on land or lake. 

The day of the race was ideal in its beauty 
but a slight wind troubled the water late in the 
afternoon, and it was after sunset when the 
signal was given for the start. Cornell started 
in with a thirty-eight stroke and, like Pennsyl- 
vania, soon settled down to a slower one, but 
never went below thirty-six. At the end of 
the first mile the boats were about even, but a 
little after this Cornell began to creep ahead. 
At the two-mile flag she led by half a length; 
ut the three-mile post she was one length in the 
lead and slowly but surely increased this to three 
before the finish was reached. The time was 
23m. 52s. The last two miles ef the race were 
rowed in the dark. 

The influence of the contest which has just 
been held must be reciprocally beneficent. It 
will do good to the Easterners to find the quick 
pulse of the throbbing West, and it will do thie * 
Westerners good to have this temporary touch 
with the vounger life of the mother home of the 
land. The contest was one of the most interest- 
ing in the history of athletics East or West; it 
should be a stimulant to both sections of the 
country. W. S. Harwoop. 


STUDIES 


STILETTO 
MISS PAUNCEFOTE, 
DAUGHTER OF THE BRITISH MINISTER AT 
WASHINGTON, 





TuIs young lady, who is most popular in 
Washington society, possesses a face suggest- 
ing at first glance strong individuality and ready 
intuitions. She is reflective, but yet neither a 
dreamer nor a student. She is ambitious. is 
mentally quick, cultivated, and refined. Her 
lips indicate a warm temperament, appreciative, 
and probably sympathetic. Emotion comes to 
her easily, she possesses a strong degree of sen- 
timent, but since the lips are lightly but firmly 
pressed together, the outward evidence of these 
is thoroughly controlled. Not easily under- 
stood by the superficial observer. she possesses 
beneath a dignified and self-contained exterior, 





MISS PAUNCEFOTE. 


the result of education and environment, forces 
strong and tense. Above her eyes is developed 
that sense of form and color which means good 
taste, beneath her eyes is readiness of speech 
and a keen desire for appreciation. A long 
chin suggests firmness of will—a will which 
strengthens with the friction of opposition, but 
is tactful when at ease in its play. The eyes 
are direct but not confident; in their depths is 
ever a question, a pause. Her heart is warm, 
her aspiration high, but a touch of sadness lin- 
gers over the whole, a shadow of disappointment 
which probably disappears with the dawn of 
nunimation, and is suggested rather than ex- 


pressed, 
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[ Editorial. } 
THE BRIGGS CONVICTION, 


** CINCINNATI, June 17th, 1893 

‘To THE Eprror FRANK LESLIE'S WEEKLY :—Your 
editorial of the 15th inst., entitled ‘ The Briggs Con 
viction,’ is typical of a cass of editorials appearing 
in the secular press. They seem to originate from 
a common source, and seem based on a common 
misunderstanding of the case of our church vs. Dr. 
Briggs. 

‘*“What is the case? It is not one either of the 
scholarship or character of Dr. Briggs. Neither isit 
one involving the liberty or toleration of investi 
gation as to the Word of God as the faith of our 
church. 

“Dr. Briggs voluntarily sought the office of the 
ministry of the Presbyterian Church. In order to 
obtain this office he made a compact with our church, 
without which he could not have obtained it. The 
terms of that compact are specifically defined and 
fixed by the ordination vow. By that compact he 
obligated himself to teacb and maintain the faith of 
the church as defined by her standards and constitu- 
tion. All questions touching his performance of his 
vow he agreed should be finally decided by the 
General Assembly. 

**That supreme court has decided his teachings 
and views as propagated by him are not in harmony 
with his compact, violate his ordination vow, and 
are destructive not only of the faith of the church, 
but of the Presbyterian denomination. Why should 
he be permitted to so misuse the office of her minis 
try ? Hehas violated his compact ; why should he 
remain in her communion f 

* He never could have obtained the office of a min- 
ister in our church if at the time he applied for ad- 
mission to her ministry he had held and propagated 
his present views. Why should he remain and issue 
a call to arms to destroy the faith of the church he 
vowed to maintain ? 

** He obtained his position as a professor in Union 
Seminary becaus~ he was a minister in our church, 
from which our supreme court has suspended him 
because of his teachings violating his ordination 
vow. 

** Are you, or is the secular press, competent to sit 
in judgment on this case and review the judgment 
of the supreme court of our church? The Supreme 
Court of the United States wisely declines to act in 
this manner. It has declared in the Walnut Street 
Church case that it is not competent, for lack of the 
necessary knowledge of our faith and ecclesiastical 
law, to review the decisionsof our General Assembly. 

“Our church does not fear attacks on its faith. 
Rationalistic chestnuts have no terrors for her. She 
never was stronger in membership, influence, and 
scholarship than now, and never gave a larger liberty 
to her sons. 

“She will not allow assaults on her faith from 
those in her membership who have obtained admis- 
sion to her communion on a vow to maintain her 
faith, and who, on being condemned, seem neither to 
have grace nor sense enough to retire from her com- 
munion and leave her in peace. : 

** As to scholarship, you say one of Dr. Briggs’s 
conclusions is * that Isaiah was not the author of 
one half of the book which bears his name.’ This is 
not his discovery. It is an old rationalistic claim. 

*In 1876, in his translation of the book of Ezra, 
Dr. Briggs combated that claim and declared that 
Isaiah did write all of the book that bears his name. 
In 1890 he changed his opinion and adopted the 
rationalistic view he had condemned in 1876. In so 
doing he challenges, as all rationalists do, the omnis- 
cience. the veracity, the absolute truthfulness of 
Almighty God and our Lord Jesus Christ. Thisisa 
clean-cut, well-defined issue of fact. Which are we 
to believe, God or Dr. Briggs? What has liberty, 
scholarship, or character to do with such an issue ? 

“True, Dr. Briggs says he believes in our faith in 
its essentials. Who made him the judge of whatthe 
faith is, of what is and what is not essential? Is he 
the supreme court of our church ? 

“On his concept of our faith every man can 
make his own God, and determine for himself what 
is and what is not essential in the Bible, and thus 
Ingersoll might be a good Presbyterian and, like 
Martineau, be in the company of the faithful. 

“This is not the faith of the Presbyterian Church. 
Our supreme court has said: ‘Dr. Briges in his 
teachings is not a Presbyterian.’ Heis free to go 
where he pleases and assail our faith on the outside, 
but not from the inside. 

**We have no fears from any attacks on that 
faith. The ignorance, conceit, or unconscious self- 
righteousness that assails our church as hide-bound, 
narrow, illiberal because it demands fidelity to obli- 
gation, loyalty to ordination vows, and obedience to 
properly constituted authority, is only paralleled by 
the moral hypnotism that clamors for liberty, toler- 
ation, peace, and brotherly love, while it violates 
common fairness and solemn contract obligations. 

* Let us act like men and not like petted, spoiled 
children. . Yours respectfully, 

“YHomAsS McDovGaLt ” 


REPLY. 

Mr. Thomas McDougall is a Presbyterian 
elder (of recent standing, we believe) who was 
active in securing the conviction of Professor 
Briggs. He is discontented with the editorial 
remarks of various papers on this subject, and 
ours among them, but he consoles himself with 
the notion that ‘‘ they seem to origivate from a 
common source.” Mr. McDougall fails to see 
that the similarity in the views of editors in 
widely - separated localities is due not to the 
work of any central literary bureau, but to the 
fact that the proceedings of the late Presbyterian 
General Assembly inevitably strike fair and in- 
telligent men in one way. When he asks, in- 
dignantly, “ Are you, or is the secular press, 
competent to sit in judgment on this case, and 
review the judgment of the Supreme Court of 
our church,” we venture to remind him—even 
though he writes “ Supreme Court ” with capi- 
tals and “church” without—of that paragraph 
in his revered Confession of Faith which says: 
* All synods or councils since the apostles’ times, 
whether general or particular, may err, and 
many have erred,” and this surely involves the 
right of friendly critics to pvint out the error. 
Probably even Mr. McDougall himself does not 
expect us, with all our incompetence, to print 
his letter quite without rejoinder, 

But the question of “competence” arises in 
another connection, A patient reading of Mr. 
McDougail’s letter shows three principal ele- 
ments in it. It deals with what Dr. Briggs has 
done, what the Assembly has done, and what 
Dr. Briggs and his friends ought to do. It 
alleges that “Dr. Briggs ‘voluntarily’ sought 
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the office of the ministry of the Presbyterian 
Chureh” and thereafter made assaults on her 
faith. One particular only is given, viz., Dr. 
Briggs’s statement “that Isaiah was not the 
author of one half the book which bears his 
name.” Mr. MeDougall regards this as an issue 
of veracity between Dr Briggs on the one side 
and * Almighty God and our Lord Jesus Christ” 
on the other rhe representation is grotesque 
and erude enough To make it effective Mr. 
McDougall ought to quote divine words to the 
effect that ° Isaiah wrote the whole of the book 
which bears his name.” He probably is aware 
that no such words have been recorded, and he 
might know, if he had taken pains to inform 
himself, that the New Testament references to 
the book of Isainh—which are presumably n his 
mind—are capable of an interpretation in har- 
mony with the statement of Dr. Briggs, and are 
so interpreted by competent Christian scholars, 
This one illustration used by Mr. MeDougall 
proves him too imperfect a Bible student to have 
the right of criticising a scholarly optnion. 

Mr. MeDougall’s view of the action of the 
Assembly is interesting. According to him 
the Assembly has simply dealt with Dr. Briggs 
for a breach of contract. Several questions 
arise here. For example, by what author- 
ity does the General Assembly assume to decide 
that a contract has been broken? By what 
principle of equity does it make such a decision 
as a party to the contract, in the face ofa denial 
by the other party that the obligation assumed 
by him has been violated? How can a contract- 
ing party be at the same time the court to inter- 
pret and enforce its own contract? The fallaev 
appears to lie in supposing that on the Presby- 
terian theory the church is a “ voluntary asso- 
ciation ” formed by simple agreement between 
parties. The truth is, as we understand it, that 
that theory regards the church as a divine in- 
stitution, and its ministry as really of divine 
appointment. Whatever there may be of * ecom- 
pact ’ in a minister's ordination, the fundamental 
fact is held to be a divine summons to the min- 
istry, and this lies much deeper than any com- 
pact. Moreover, it is only by virtue of this 
deeper reality that there can be any righteous 
church discipline. The church does not exer- 
cise discipline as a contracting party enforcing 
its own contract, but as a divine institution with 
a divine authority. It is true that Dr. Briggs 
has been condemned, among other things, for 
holding that the church is a fountain of divine 
authority, but this condemnation cannot stand. 
It is a suicidal position for any-church to take 
Meantime it enables us to see how the exigencies 
of controversy have forced Mr. MeDougall and 
his set to take up with the untenable contract 
theory. Divine authority in the church being 
barred out as pro tempore heretical, the only 
ground left for church discipline is the theory 
of a voluntary compact ! 

If this were given up, as it will be and must 
be, then the General Assembly, and Mr. Me- 
Dougall as their exponent, would be in another 
difficulty. Granted tlfat the church is a divine 
institution, as the Presbyterian theory says it is, 
it follows that essential disloyalty to this divine 
institution is the only proper ground of dis- 
cipline. ‘* Violation of ordination yows ” means 
essential disloyalty, not a difference of opinion 
about matters not involved in loyalty. Even if 
the ordination vow were a mere compact, its 
* violation” would be an act of wrong-doing. 
It is therefore futile to say, as Mr. McDougall 
says, that the case “is not one either of the 
scholarship or character of Dr. Briggs.” All 
the more is this true on the theory of divine 


authority in the church. The violation ef an 
ordination vow is a sin against divine authority. 
The General Assembly has required Dr. Briggs 
to give “evidence of repentance” of this sin, 
before his suspension can be removed. “ Vio- 
lation’ then evidently involves intention. The 
condemued is morally to blame. 

But, leaving Mr. MeDougall entangled in his 
own logic, it is still conceivable that although 
Dr. Briggs might not have violated his ordi- 
nation vow, nor consciously broken any com- 
pact, he ought not to continue to act as a Pres- 
byterian minister. It is conceivable that he 
might, with the best intentions, be really teach- 
ing intolerably pernicious views. The General 
Assembly says he has taught errors that * strike 
at the vitals of religion.” If he has done so 
without knowing it the charge is no more com- 
plimentary to his intelligence than the charge 
of doing so of set purpose would be to his Chris- 
tian character. Still, it is conceivable. Now 
Mr. McDougall should agree that at least all that 
is vital to religion is contained in the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith, and also that there are 
at least a few things in that Confession which 
may be questioned without striking at the vitals 
of religion. And if a man’s teachings do strike 
at the vitals of religion it must be that they will 
be in obvious conflict with explicit and essen- 


tial statements of the Confession. No unbiased 
judge could affirm this of a single one of the 
alleged erroneous teachings of Dr. Briggs. The 
Confession of Faith nowhere says that the divine 
authority does not manifest itself through the 
human reason and through the church. but it 
distinctly says the reverse. It nowhere says 
that the original manuscripts of Scripture were 
without error, but does affirm that the present 
Scriptures, which all admit to contain some 
errors, are the only infallible rule of faith and 
life, and Dr. Briggs has repeatedly declared his 
full belief of all that the Confession has to say 
about the Scriptures. It nowhere says any- 
thing about the authorship of the Pentateuch 
or the Book of Isaiah. It does make declara- 
tions about the sanctification of believers after 
death which seem at certain points hard to 
reconcile with each other, and it is therefore 
difficult for Dr. Briggs or any one to be perfect- 
ly in accord with them all; but at no point does 
the variation affect the system of doctrine con- 
tained in the Confession, or any explicit and 
essential statement of that Confession. 

Nor do his views on any of these topics con- 
flict with any authoritative interpretation of the 
Confession. There is no standard interpreta- 
tion. The Confession itself is the standard, 
and not any interpretation of it. It is as in 
political affairs. Parts of our Constitution ad- 
mit of differences of interpretation. But Demo- 
erats and Republicans may be alike good 
citizens. Neither party has the right to drive 
the other into the Atlantic Ocean. No more 
has one particular interpretation of the Con- 
fession of Faith the right to exclude others. 
This was so when the constitution of the church 
was adopted in 1788. It was reaffirmed at the 
reunion of old and new school in 1869. Dis- 
loyalty marks not those who claim, within the 
chureh, their right of interpretation, but those 
who would drive out every interpretation but 
their own pet one. 

Neither as a matter of ordination vows nor as 
a matter of doctrinal difference is there, then, 
any justification for the judgment of the As- 
sembly. Who, after all, are the “ petted, spoil- 
ed children.” and who are really ‘‘ acting like 
men’? 

We do not apologize to our readers for dwell- 
ing on this somewhat unwonted theme. Itisa 
matter of contemporary history which religious 
men and intelligent men shouwld not fa:l to 
understand. And there is one point more. Mr. 
McDougall goes a step beyond the attempt to 


justify the verdict. He declares that those who 


hold these condemned opinions ought to go out 
of the chureh, even if the Assembly does not 
put them out. Dr. Briggs “has violated his 
compact, why should he remain in her commu- 
nion ?” ‘She (the Presbyterian Church) will 
not allow assaults on her faith from those in 
her membership who have obtained admission to 
her communion on a vow to maintain her faith, 
and who, on being condemned, seem neither to 
have grace nor sense enough to retire from her 
Mr. Mc- 


Dougall shows here some confusion of mind, for 


communion and leave her in peace.” 


he speaks of membership in the church as ob- 
tained on a vow to maintain her faith. There is 
no such vow. A degree of intelligence and 
piety alone are required of candidates for church 
membership. There is no subscription to the 
Confession of Faith orthe Catechisms. But Mr. 
McDougall probably means to speak of office- 
bearers, and particularly ministers. That is to 
say, although the Assembly suspended, and 
didn’t depose, much less excommunicate, he 
finds fault because Dr. Briggs didn’t at once 
withdraw from the Presbyterian Chureh—taking 
the Assembly's action as a gentle hint!—and 
because all who hold and teach like views do 
not do the sume. ‘To this the obvious reply is: 
The Assembly had full power and assumed full 
» exclude Dr. 


responsibility. If it wanted t 
Briggs absolutely from its ministry, it should 
have deposed him, Could we reasonably find 
fault with a murderer condemned to imprison- 
ment if he did not at once hang himself? And 
as to those who are not personally condemned, 
but who sympathize with Dr. Briggs — either 
teaching like opinions or defending his right 
to hold these opinions—they are perfectly justi- 
fiable in staying where they are. They believe 
that the General Assembly has committed an 
unconstitutional and unrighteous act.  Fair- 
minded men and lovers of liberty will say that 
they are justified in resisting it and seeking to 
have it reversed, at least as really as our fathers 
were justified in resisting the Stamp act. It 
does not appear that they desire to make a 
declaration of ecclesiastical independence, but 
only that they wish to secure, within the church 
to which they belong, that liberty of conscience 
and * liberty of prophesying” which are their 
precious inheritance. And what is it but eccle- 
siastical tyranny to deny them the liberty they 
desire ? 
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THE “JUBILEE” AND «“VIGI. 
LANT,” CUP- DEFENDERS. 


IF any ancient prophet wished to prove his 
reception of direct inspiration he could do so 
by foretelling the winner among the four new 
cup-defenders. The more one examines the de- 
signs of these boats the more he appreciates the 
intensity of thought which has gone into their 
graceful lines, and the more, too, he feels the 
hazard of a public guess. 

It is weil said of the owner of the celebrated 
Volunteer, General Paine, and of his brother, 
John B. Paine, that they object to keeping cats 
which catch no mice; and if ever anything 
looked as if it were out for game it is their new 
creation, the Jubilee. Under the water she is 
certainly the most peculiar boat that was ever 
floated. In the first place, her hull is a huge 
canoe, shallow, broad, and long. She is 85 feet 
on the water line, 120 feet over all, with 22.06 
beam, while her draught of 13.06 (without cen- 
treboard) is of course chiefly in her fin-keel 
Forward of this fin- keel a small centreboard 
stretches down from the shallow part of the 
hull as it rises without a fore-foot into the long 
spoon-bow overhang. Now the Pilgrim, the 
Joston syndicate boat, has all these same pe- 
culiarities, together with the same curious way 
of supplying, with an after fin, a stern-post for 
the rudder where the canoe-like model of itself 
affords none. But the Jubilee possesses an ad- 
ditional “ freakage,” if one may coin a word in 
this era of freaks. She has a second centre- 
board extending down through her fin-keel. 

The reason for this is not at all clear, and it 
must add a further element of weakness to the 
fin-keel structure, which of itself already taxes 
the ingenuity of builders in the endeavor to give 
it sufficient strength. It will be seen that a fin 
with forty tons of lead at the bottom of it will 
provide a difficulty when the endeavor is made 
to attach it to a canoe-shaped hull with such 
strength that it will not break away when the 
boat is pounding on her side. It looks as if 
Gereral Paine were wedded to the defunct 
American idea that a boat is not strietly Ameri- 
can unless possessing a centreboard. I cannot 
see that the element of weakness thus intro- 
duced is compensated for by a chimera, or that 
the lowering of the lead on a solid (instead of 
hollow) fin-keel would not have been faster and 
safer. 

The boat as produced is of the most advanced 
type of racing-inachine now known. She is in 
idea and form similar also to the Cadluna, lately 
produced in England, and is the direct outcome 
of the Herreshoffs’ experiment craft, the Dilem- 
ma, and later of the success of John B. Paine’s 
21-foot fin-keel called the Freak 

The Morgan-Iselin syndicate yacht, the Vigi- 
lant, commonly called ‘the brass-bottom boat,”’ 
has a screamingly fast look when seen under 
sail. From a side view she looks as if her bow 
could be used as a toothpick for a Chicago 
mouth, and it would not be surprising if she 
pried out the best molar which England pos- 
sesses. Her nick-name arises from her being 
plated below with Tobin bronze, which shines 
like gold when she heels over. 

This is another centreboard boat, evidently 
produced by the Herreshoffs at the order of those 
who believe in the centreboard fetich. Her cen- 
tre section is not very unlike that of the Volun- 
teer, but she has a long and deep keel that gives 
her a tremendous grip on the water—so much 


so, in fact, that it is quite clear that her little , 


board is given to her for the name of the thing 
rather than for its practical utility, when the 
lowering of the lead would aceomplish the same 
effect while providing a stiffer and more whole- 


some boat, STINSON JARVIS. 


INDEPENDENCE DAY 
AT THE EXPOSITION. 
THE Fourth of July was a red-letter day at 
the Columbian Exposition at Chicago. Probably 
no observance of the national anniversary has 
ever in our history been marked by more notable 
dramatic incidents or more picturesque effects. 
One feature of the day was the raising of the 
original flag under which Paul Jones sailed with 
the authority of Congress. This flag, which is 
in the possession of Mrs. Perry Stafford, a ven- 
erable lady who has been conspicuous for her 
active interest in everything concerning our 
Revolutionary annals, was taken to Chicago in 
safe custody for the express purpose of giving 
effect to the celebration of the day. At the 
moment when it was hoisted an electric button 
connecting a wire with the foundry in West 
Troy, New York, where the new Liberty Bell 
wus cast recently, was touched, and almost im- 
mediately thereafter a congratulatory message 
was received, stating that the bell was sounded 
at the instant the current was closed, and that 
this ringing was followed by the playing of 
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national and patriotic airs on the grand chimes 
made by the Clinton H. Meneely Company for 
St. Patrick's Cathedral in New York. Subse- 
quently the Paul Jones flag was carried to the 
Pennsylvania State building and there spread, 
with impressive ceremonies, over the old Liberty 
Bell which rang out defiance to tyranny in the 
Revolutionary davs. 

The concourse on the exposition grounds dur- 
ing the aay is said to have reached over a 
quarter of a million persons. A spacious grand- 
stand liad been erected in front of the Terminal 
building, and around this the vast multitude 
gathered. Addresses were made by Vice-Presi- 
dent Stevenson, Director-General Davis, Mayor 
Carter H. Harrison, and others. The oration of 
the duv wus delivered by Hampton LL. Carson, 
of Phil delphia. The music of the oceasion was 
especially inspiring, being rendered by an im- 
mense chorus under the charge of S. G. Pratt, 
of New York. The music, however, was not 
contined to that supplied by this chorus. First- 
Clauss bands played at various points in the 
grounds during the entire day, and in the even- 
ing Mr. Thomas rendered a fine programme in 
the new pavilion on the lake front. The day's 
festival closed with a maguiticent display of fire- 
works on the lake. 

THE Fair. 

The attendance at the fair during the past 
month has shown a steady increase, the increase 
being largely from the Southwest, the West, and 
the Northwest. The reduction of fares on the 
railroads will no doubt result in a much larger 
volume of travel from the East, and during the 
coming month it may be expected that the 
number of visitors daily will show au increase 
of at least fifty per cent. The exposition is now 
fully matured, and can never be seen at better 
advantage than in the bright summer days. 
Prices of food and room necommodations have 
been materially reduced, and the cost of a visit 
to the fair may easily be kept within reasonable 
limits. 

rhe failure of the working classes to avail 
themselves of the opportumity to visit the fair 
on Sunday has attracted a good deal of com- 


ment. Thetruth appears to be that there never 


was any real demand on the part of working- 
men for the opening of the gates on the Sab- 
bath On the contrary, the trades-union societies 
of Chicago have formally demanded from their 
employers a half-holiday on Saturdays in order 
that they may visit the fair on that day and 
have their Sundays for rest and wholesome 


recreation, 


A NOTABLE MILITARY 
CEREMONY AT SAINT-AIL. 


On the 17th of June a touching ceremony 


occurred in the transfer to German soil of the 


bodies of the Germans of the First Regiment of 


the Prussian Guard who fell at the battle of 


Saint-Privat, and were buried at Saint-Ail on 
French territory. 

The battle occurred August 18th, 1870. The 
French under Marshal Canrobert inflicted great 
loss on the Germans, but not being supported 
they were obliged to beat a retreat at the end 
of the day. The old King William called the 
field of battle * Tomb of the Guard.’ But not 
all the bodies interred at Saint-Ail were those 
of soldiers killed on the field of battle; they 
included many who died afterward of their 
wounds, 

At Saint-Ail a special tomb was built, destined 
specially for the First Regiment of the Guard. 
This tomb contained twenty-six bodies, among 
them being one of a French corporal, to whom 
the Germans thus offered a supreme honor. 

On Friday, June 16th, this tomb was opened 
in the presence of M. Giraud, Sous-Pré/-t de 
Briey, aud of a German Jieutenant of the First 
Regiment of the Guard, specially detailed for the 
purpose The Frenchman was easily recog- 
nized by his uniform. The bodies of the Ger- 
mans were placed in six caskets under the 


guard of two sentinels. At seven o’clock in the 


morning of the day following a large number of 


spectators assembled, anxious to assist at the 


unique spectacle of the meeting, fully armed, of 


the Sixteenth German Regiment with the Sixth 
of France, the very ones which had fought so 
valiantly on this spot in 1870. Very early the 
two battalions formed near the road on which 
was placed the monument, which was then dis- 
mantled stone by stone to be reconstructed 
across the frontier. The six coffins containing 
the remains of the Germans were placed in 
line; another draped with the French flag con- 
tained the body of the French corporal. Gen- 


eral Jamot, io full-dress uniform, arrived with a 


detail of twenty-four hussars, and the troops 


formed a square around the coffins, Theo the 


FRANE 


Germans appeared on the frontier. First ina 
jandau came the Catholic and Protestant chap- 


lains, preceded by a detachmeut of Freneh hus- 


surs detailed to receive them, and two landaus 
containing six officers of the Roval Guard sent 
from Berlin to receive the remains of their com 
panies in arms. Jechind these came delegations 
from old military societies, carrying their ban- 
ners The cortége stopped before General Ja- 
mot; the six German officers descended from 
their carriages, and their chief. Major von Ende, 
presented them to the general. The troops pre- 
sented arms, the drums rolled. M. Giraud ad- 
vanced toward Major von Ende and delivered to 
him, in the name of the government of France, 
the remains of the soldiers of the Guard. The 
major returned thanks, and the Catholie mili 

tary chaplain recited the pravers of his liturgy 

He was followed by the Protestant chaplain. 
Then the priest of Batilly, [Abbe Catt det, spoke. 
“Oh, my country!” eried he, “forget never 
those who fell for thy defense. Thy sons come 
here to learn the virtue of sacrifice. The sol- 
diers to-day come to learn how to fight, and 
they are supported by a hope—a Christian 
hope.” The scene was one never to be forgot- 
ten Those assisting knew that of all those 
present the priest only dared speak free Le and 
he did it with both tact and patriotism. 

Soon after the troops presented arms again, the 
coffins were placed upon the caissons, and the 
French band played the funeral march of Chopin. 
The cortege was formed, preceded by the hus- 
sars, and proceeded toward the frontier, police of 
each nation keeping order on either side of the 
road. Atthe spot where the road passes into Ger- 
man territory was stationed General Hoeseler, 
commandant of the Sixteenth German Regiment, 
cap in hand, with a large civil delegation. On 
the general's left, the Prussian guard of honor, 
with music, tifes and drums. The tlag of the 
First Regiment of the Guard was there. sent 
from Berlin. Then the French hussars arrived 
ona trot: they drew in line of battle before the 
German general, who recognized the sabre salute, 
superbly executed, of the commander of the 
detachment; and there, in line of battle, were 
French and German soldiers separated only by a 
few yards, representing the width of the rcad 
und a ditch 

When the caissons had crossed on to German 
soi] the French band ceased playing and the 
German musi¢e burst out in the shrill notes of 
the fifes and the long roll of the drums. On per- 
ceiving General Jamot, the German general 
pushed his horse rapidly toward him, followed 
by his officers. With his hand raised in salute, 
he presented his officers to General Jamot. 
Then, on the pressing invitation of General 
Hoeseler, the French general crossed the fron 
tier. passed rapidly down the front of the Ger- 
nan companies, presenting arms, and re-entered 
his own territory. Last salutes were exchanged 
and the troops drew off to disband. All was 
finished on the French side of the line. On the 
German side, a group gathered around the monu- 
ment, and the final burial took place after dis- 
courses from the two chaplains, three volleys of 
musketry announcing the end of the ceremony. 

The Paris LJilustration says of the affair: 
‘In keeping to a dry description of the occa- 
sion we have denied ourselves giving an ae- 
count of the impression made by the ceremony. 
For the first time ia twenty-three years, the two 
armies found themselves face to faee. This 
encounter in all peace and courtesy was in 
honor of death—death re pres¢ nted bs the whit- 
ened bones reposing on the cxissons. In the 
large plain, under a blinding sun, in which 
glittered arms and uniforms, in the midst of a 
profound silence, while the clear voice of the 
German officer thanked France for having given 
back to Germany her dead, it seemed as though 
another voice was heard, more powerful, which, 
pervading this memorable scene, said to the two 
nations: 

‘You are the first two peoples of the world. 
You march at the head of this modern civiliza- 
tion of which you are so proud, which, how- 
ever, has not made one stepin a thousand years. 
You ure preparing to kill each other in a 
supreme strife where one of you two will be 
destroyed as were destroved Nineveh. Babylon, 
and Carthage. Prussia conquered France at 
Sedan because France had conquered Prussia at 
Jena. The Germans burned Bazeilles and Saint 
Cloud because France had destroyed Heidelberg 
and devastated the Palatinate, and now it must 
begin again until one of you two have disap- 
peared. It is perhaps well that it should be 
thus, for this unconquerable hate inspires in you 
the spirit of sacritice without which you would 
destroy yourselves in another fashion less noble, 
in the enervating prosperity of peoples too fort- 
unate. 

Surely war is one of the inexorable conditions 


of our miserable humanity, since in spite of all 
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the reasonings which demonstrate its abomina- 
tions, it still exists. But, then, why trouble the 
tombs of the heroic dead at Saint Ail? They 
are to-day on ground that their courage helped 
to wrest from France, but it would be very bold 
to predict that this territory will always remain 
German, since the future belongs to itself 


ulone , 


NOTABLE JEWS.—NO. XV. 
HON. PHILIP STEIN. 


PHILIP STEIN, a judge of the Superior Court 
of Chicago, is the first Jew ever elected to the 
Bench in Cook County. He hase been a prac- 
ticing lawyer in Chicago since November 2d, 
1868, when he was admitted to the Illinois Bar. 
That his career since then has been one to com- 
mand the respect of his fellow-citizens was 
shown during the campaign preceding his 
election, when his adversaries in the fight and 
papers representing and championing his oppo- 
nents, referred to him as “a learned lawyer and 
a man of high character,” 
and one * who, like all men 
of his race who have at- 
tained distinction at the Bar, 
laid the foundation for sue- 
cess in thorough training.” 

Mr. Stein was born March 
12th, 1844, in 


Prussia, n 


Rhenish 


ar the town of 


Essen, and commenced go- 
ing to schvol when only 
four years old. His parents 
immigrated in 1854, settled 
in Wisconsin near Waukesha, 
where the boy worked on 
the farm and went to school 
tl 1859. when the family 
moved to Milwaukee. There 
young Stein attended the 
high sehool and later became 
a student at the State Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, from 
which he was graduxted— 
valedictorian of his class— 
in 1865. 

Not content with the full 
classical course of his col- 
lege, he went to Europe and 
devoted two years to the 
study of civil law, philoso- 
phy, and history at the uni- 
versities of Heidelberg, 
Bonn. and Berlin. On re- 
turning to this country in 
1867 he entered the office of the Milwaukee law 
firm of Butler & Winkler, under whom he studied 
the common law, and in October, 1868, was ad- 
mitted to the Bar of Milwaukee. 

A month later he came to Chicago. Judge 
Stein has never figured in active politics but has 
devoted himself to the practice of his profession, 
gaining favorable notice by his conduct of im- 
portant cases. Ile has always shown the 


liveliest interest in matters pertaining to this 


country and the city of Chicago, but he has kept 
in touch also with the German-Americans and 
has been active in their organizations. For sev- 
eral vears he was the president of the Chicago 
Turn-Gemeinde, and he delivered the address at 
the laying of the corner-stone of the present 
Turn-Gemeinde building. 

In Jewish societies and’ organizations, local 


and national, he has figured prominently, and 


for a number of years served as the secretary of 


the United Hebrew Relief Society of Chicago. 
Judge Stein was married in 1875 to Miss Emma 
Stein of Chicago, and has a family of five daugh- 


ters. Isipork Lewi. 


OUR FOREIGN PICTURES. 
THE GERMAN ELECTIONS, 


THE recent electoral campaign in Germany 


was less fertile of sensational incidents than 


many of its predecessors, especially that of 


1887, after the dissolution of the Reichstag 


which had refused to carry out the desires of 


Bismarck to fix the period of army service at 
seven years. The only two days when the 
undercurrent of excitement found outward ex- 
pression were the first two of the balloting. 
The principal electoral section of the cupital of 
the empire is that of Wilhelmstrasse, the minis- 
terial quarter, where reside many high function- 
aries and rich personages. The poll was located 
in the large salon of the Hotel Kaiserhof. sis- 
marek never missed going there to vote. He 
had only to cross the street, as the Chancel- 
lerie is directly opposite the hotel. The new 
occupant, Von Caprivi, carefully followed the 
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example of his predecessor, and early in the 
morning went to the hotel in uniform and 
east his vote. At six o'clock the polls were 
closed, Then ensued a pe riod of anxious wait- 
ing until the first sheets announcing results 
could be issued from the printing office and cir- 
culated through the streets by little carriers 
calling and waving their papers like flags. Then 
excitement prevailed in all quarters. The social- 
ists had convened their adherents in the six 
voting sections of Berlin. and the period of 
waiting was spent there—men, women, and 
children, in all about three thousand. gathered 
about tables, disputing and drinking beer. When 
the tinal news arrived the sound of a bell from 
the office at the end of the room proclaimed 
silence, and the victory was announced and 


welcomed with acclamations by the multitude. 


THe FRENCH IN TONQUIN. 
Tonquin is apparently a very strange country, 
for while on the one hand it is announced that 
all disorders have been quelled by the French, 
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on the other come reports of constantly recur- 
ring conflicts with pirates. Truth, however, 
generally lies between two opposing statements, 
aud an inspection of our illustrations suggests 


the correctness of this idea Railroad construe- 
tion is usually pursued only in times of peace ; 
in our illustration, however, it will be observed 
that the metallic bridge in process of comple- 
tion at Son-Hoa is guarded by armed men evi- 
dently designed to protect the workshops and 
men from surprise by pirates. This bridge, 
which was constructed in France in the Fiffel 
workshops, is being mounted here under the 
direction of expert engineers. Another draw- 
ing represents an intrenched block-house which 
serves as sheiter at night for the equipment of 
the enterprise as well as for the soldiers echarg- 
ed with its defense. Not a useless precaution, 
for several times there has been oceasion to fire 
upon suspicious parties, and it is necessary to 
keep close wateh upon the movements of the 
native workmen, about fifteen hundred in num- 
ber, who have more than once conspired with 
the pirates. Every now and then a few heads 
fall, then peace 18 restored and the works are 
again in full action. Evidently, as we said at 


the beginning, it is a very strange country 


DISTURBANCES IN BERNE, SWITZERLAND 


Grave disturbances occurred, on the 19th of 
June, at Berne, Switzerland Two hundred 
members of a workingmen’s organization attack- 
ed the Italians employed in the works at Kir- 
chenfeld. In the evening new and still more 
serious disorders took place. After a hostile 
demonstration before the police - station the 
workingmen demanded the relesse of fifteen 
comrades arrested in the afternoon. The first 
assault was repulsed by the swords of the po- 
lice: then shot and powder came into play. At 
last, toward morning, a company of artillery ar- 
rived on the scene in response to a telegraphed 
appeal for assistance, followed by re-en force- 
ments from Lucerne Then only was order re- 
stored, The Bund announces one hundred 
killed and wounded, among the latter the com- 


mandant of police, 
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IN PARIS—HIS HAUNTS AND HIS DIVERSIONS.—From Skercues spy V. Grinaykporr.—{See Page 41.) 
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1, Intrenched block-house sheltering the equipment of the expedition. 2. Metallic bridge 
in course of construction at Long-Hoa. 


THE FRENCH IN TONQUIN—THE WORKS OF THE LANG-SON RAILROAD, 
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THE DISTURBANCES AT BERNE, SWITZERLAND—TROOPS REPULSING AN ATTACK 
ON THE PRISON, 
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THE RECENT CEREMONY AT SAINT-AIL, FRANCE—THE CHIEF OF THE GERMAN EXPEDITION ACKNOWLEDGING THE VICE-ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE TRYON, K.C.B., WHO 
COURTESIES OF THE FRENCH COMMANDER. WENT DOWN WITH THE ‘* VICTORIA,” 





THE ELECTIONS IN GERMANY—THE FIRST ‘‘ EXTRAS” ANNOUNCING THE RESULT OF THE 
VOTING, 
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ELECTIONS IN GERMANY—THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE RESULT AT A MEETING OF 
SOCIALISTS, 


CHANCELLOR VON CAPRIVI VOTING IN THE SALON OF THE HOTEL KAISERHOF, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE BEST FOREIGN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS.—[SEE PaGE 45.] 
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: : . : } » speedy, permanent, and economical. Sold every- ; ‘Ne INTRIP ness, and Indigestion are gone 
So [ knocked him down and went through his are tate? BS Saciie tend > : NEEDS A MAGNIFIER ns B ar ‘ 
gi ae ‘ where. PoTtTER are AN ¢ ee Good nature belongs to an active liver; ir- 
pockets. What kind of a haul did I make? &e- ‘ All about Skin, Scalp, and Hair” free. Joxes—" I’m told that your prospects are ritability to a morbid liver. Take Pleasant 
Just one littl bottle what read on the label— ae Bae es A Pellets that you may cultivate good nature 
onseeg ee ree ae oe a Skin and Scalp purified and beautified OO, Oe RRO happiness aid health : : 
‘Pepsin; for that full feeling after eating.’’”— | Soar. Absol ‘ Smith—°So fine : ale cee Sen te DPINEss, an. — 
Pey r tha fart f ing dhs CUTICURA Soar. lutely — nith So fine that I can’t see ‘em. | They're the cheapest pill you can buy, be- 
Judge 7 Judy cause guaranteed to give satisfaction, or 
ACHING SIDES AND BACK, , = | your money is returned, 
S " yme are s venlous thi thev are | ——— 
AFTER a night with the boys Hip, Kidney, and Uterine Pains aad OME ” men are so ingenious that if ey ire 
Yours for a clear head—Bromo-Seltzer. Weaknesses relieved in one minute given a ribbon they w iil immediately build a It’s a permanent cure, that you get with 


by the Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster, Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. The makers 


bonnet around it.—/udge. 





FACTS | the first and only pain-killing plaster offer $500 reward for an incurable case. 
; S. —_ —— 
Mr. Buses says: “If you wi unt the finest beer, and 
pay my price, I am with you And the World's | 
| 


Fair Committee, in order to be able to offer visitors 
the finest beer made, awarded the contract for the 
entire supply of the Columbian Casino Restaurant 
Company—which has the restaurant privileges of 
the World’s Fair—to the Anheuser-Busch Brewing 
Association. Naturally St. Louis felt much elated 
that their ** Pet Institution had to be called upon 
to make the Windy City’s enterprise a success. 





MPAIRMENT lapapleneee” : AN CH 
picestion. | {The Question ie AG | 
 * 


when due to ex is a simple one—easily 
PIANOS. 


: decided by reason and 
posure or fatigue, common sense. 

Warerooms: 74a ist M4 SN. y. 
Owing to the great demand for these cele- 


is at once reme- | 
died by use of brated Pianos, we have erected a very large 


addition to our factory which will enable us 
is y the new scientifically 


| to make 50 Pianos per week. 
prepared shortening — is 


| These Instruments are unexcelled, and are sold 


| AT MODERATE PRICES. 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 





TO THE WORLD'S FAIR VIA B. AND O. 
GOING VIA WASHINGTON AND RETURNING VIA 
NIAGARA FALLS. 





Tue Baltimore and Ohio Railroad has placed on 
sale at its offices throu ghout the East excursion 
tickets to Chicago, good going via Washington and 
returning via Niagara Falls, with the privilege of 
stop-over at each point. These tickets are valid for 
return journey until November 16th, and are not re- 
stricted to certain trains, but are good on all Balti- 
more and Ohio trains, and permit holders to travel 
via Pittsburg or via Grafton. By either route pas- 
sengers cross the Alleghany Mountains, 3.000 feet 
above the sea level, amid the most picturesque 
scenery in America. Sleeping-car accommodations 
may be reserved in advance upon application to 
nearest Baltimore and Ohio ticket office. 


Sold on installments and rented. 


made from pure beef suet, 





and highly refined vegeta- 
ble oil, Lard is made, in 
the majority of cases, in 





the packing-house, and 


CRYING BABIES. 
Some people do not love them. They should use 
the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk,a per- | ( 
fect infant food. A million American babies have 
been raised to manhood and womanhood on the Eagle 
brand. Grocers and druggists 






not as of old, fromthe pure 
leaf of the hog. Which is 
likely to be the most 
healthful ? Decide for 
yourself, It must be 


Has 3 
NS MES AE 3k 
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Dr. SreGeRT’s Angostur. Bitters make health and a 

rosy cheeks and happiness | i! | 
ay 

THE Sohmer Pianos are recommended to the pub 
lic for their power, purity, richness, and quality of 
tone, and are considered the most durable and reli . 


able pianos ever made 
Send three cents in stamps to N. 
K. Fairbank & Co., Chicago, for 
handsome Cottolene Cook Bosk, 
containing six hundred recipes, 
prepared by nine eminent autho- 
rities on cox king. 


—- - = 


STERLINGWORTH INN. — we 
THE complete transformation of the famous Ster 


lingworth Inn, Lakewood, New York, into a sanita EARS ago disgusting lotions and poi- 








WINES IRON 








rium is a notable one. Where formerly only those on 
pleasure bent sought recreation at this charming re 
sort during the heated term, a new class of visitors 


PRICE soc. pint. Let those who have 
pale faces try it. It is A GREAT RES- 


Cottolene is sold by all grocers. 
sonous compounds were largely used é s sold by g 





Refuse all substitutes. 





Se ee Re ee 


is rapidly filling the large and elegantly-furnished by ladies. But a new era dawned upon A r cam that acts upon the} 
Sterlingworth Inn and Sanitarium, although many ~3 when the Rev. A.A a OO) mediately | 
of those who have enjoyed its hospitality for a sun- the Social World cor. 8. A. Come | Made only by Be Sure You Cet BURNHAM’S. | 
mer are among those who are being benefited by stantine returned from his missionary labors abe Our formula is a se cret. No otheris 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 


Chicago, St.Louis, Montreal, New 
Y wR, Boston, Philadelphia, 


rest and treatment beside the shores of beautiful 


L . u. d ce sel 
Chautauqua Lake *just as good.” All grocers sell it. 


Six }¢ pint bottles expressed for $1.50. Send | 
stamps for book—** Household Hints.’ | 
E.S. BURNHAM CO., 120 Gansevoort St .N.Y. | 


in Africa, bringing with him a knowledge of 





the healing arts of the natives of that coun- 


alia! 





eR FO a FP 


Brown's Household Panacea, “The Creat try. The result was the introduction of the San Francisco, etc. | 
Pain Reliever,” for internal and external use ; cures | 
cramps, colic, colds ; all pain. 5c. now world-renowned 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup / stantine’s _Seneneennene r II Ad tj | 
: ' | on EF & H.T. ANTHONY & CO.. Ouria vertising. 


has been used for over fifty years by millions of 

mothers for their children while teething. with perfect 
success It soothes the child, softens the gums, bd ° . - 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem- | / CT S27QAN FHlealing iat ei - - csshalpartaa WHERE WILL YOU PLACE IT? 

oo An grea ~~ by neues Se every part - ANUTACTUTETS ANd Importers oO I li if 1 

of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle. n mediums perusec or a Gay, Or 

—— —— PHOTOGRAPHIC in publications like JUDGE, JUDGE'S 

APPARATUS, LIBRARY MAGAZINE, and LeEsLir’s 

)EEK rhich are kept for a life- 

MATERIALS, CHEMICALS WEEKLY, which are kept for a tte 

AND SUPPLIES. time: 


Detective and View Cameras in Advertisers who use Judge, 











Pine Tar Soap. 





As a cleansing agent this Potent Beauti- 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. fier of the skin is a surprise to all, Pimples 





When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. and Blotches vanish before it; the Scalp is great variety of styles and prices 
> . + > 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. freed from Dandruff; the Hands become Lenses, Shutters, Dry Plates, etc., 


soft and delicate; the Lips assume the ie oi 300k Photography Advertisers who ING Leslie’s Weekly, 
RUDDY GLOW OF HEALTH. The Best Text-Books on Photography. ats 


Free use of dark-room on main floor of our store 
kifty Years Established. Send for Catalogue. 

> > y Thite; ore t , > the continuou atronage « 1e t 

The Teeth are made Snowy White; there is Dark-room at our exhibit at World’s Fair for use of continuous patronage of the largest 

a rich odor of perfume about the breath; visiting friends. 


When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





find them to bea permanent paying in- 
vestment, the best evidence of whichis 





and brainiest advertisers. 


in fact, every young lady who uses this Great THE CELEBRATED ~ Our Expert Advertisement Writers 


Original Pine Tar Soap has the proud —- 4 
and artists are at the service of patrons 
Tell us what you desire and we will 
promptly send you, tree of charge, a ie 
proof of a well-displayed condensed ad- a 
vertisement, containing elements of at é 
tractiveness and drawing capacity F 


satisfaction of knowing that it has made her 
y, PIANOS 


— poy — -—--___ - Are at present the Most Popular and Preferred by Whenever or However 


Leading Artists 















s Pearly White Teeth, Raby Gums » Pure Breath, 
Removes T: artar, Refreshing to the Mo 25 cents, 


Fa Bend for book **Care of Teeth,” free Sara 


Cees, Dt, Bch. Ale fe ies o powder form SUPERLATIVELY BEAUTIFUL. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS GENERALLY, 






























THE LANGHAM, Portland Place. Unrivaled situ- Warerooms, 149, 151, 153, 155 East 14th St., N, Y. : 
ation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel with SOHMER & Co. You advertise, bear in mind that j 
| Americans. Lighted by electricity ; excellent table ; Chi: icngo, I11., 236 State St. ; San Francisco, Cal., Union Club Building; 
the use of d’ héte &. Louis, Mo., 152 2 Olive St. ; Kansas City, Mo., 1123 Main St, THESE ARE THE BEST MEDIUMS 






IN THE WORLD. 


VJECHANICAL DRAWING, 

MECHANICS, MINING, 

ARITHMETIC, ETC., PROSPECTING, e 
may BE stunieod AT HOME 


WITHOUT LOSS OF TIME FROM WORK, 
To begin students only need to know how to read and write. 
Send for FREE Circular giving full particulars to 
The Correspondence School of Mechanics or The 


x an +) an en cou rag em ent to ‘ Morrespondence Se hool of Mines, Scranton, Pa. 








“Once ause,andevera custom’ ‘is 


- KIRK’S . \ | es ard against 
UVENILE PEL). 
yr 


because it is a pure, 
delightfully scented, 
free washing 


TOILET SOAP. 






















AAb4 4448 


b orn good. ood ones.Use acake of OPIUM MORPHINE 





The only cure. Safe, Certain, Painless 


OLIO justonce.and) | Elta consesticl crests Sopurinuset 
you will form a good habit- COCAINE CHLORAL 


*GOPYRIGHTe VV VV VV VV VV VVVV VV VV VV VY VYVV VY VV VY YWY YY WYY YY 
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For Stomach 


Bowel, 
Liver Complaints, and 
Headache, use 


YER'’S 
CATHARTIC PILLS 
They are purely 
vegetable, sugar-coated, 
speedily dissolved, 


and easy to take. 
Every dose 


Effective 
“Exposition Flyer”’ 


Is the name of the new 20-hour train of the 


New York Central 


between New York and Chicago, every day 
in the year. 

This is the fastest thousand-mile train 
on the globe, and is second only in speed 
to the famous 


Empire State Express, 


whose record for two years has been the 
wonder and admiration of the world of 
travel. 

The New York Central stands at the 
head for the speed and comfort of its trains. 
A ride over its line is the finest one-day 
railroad ride in the world. 

For a copy of the ‘Luxury of Modern 
Railway Travel’ send two 2-cent stamps 
to GEORGE H. DANIELS, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Grand Central Station, New 
York. 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL DIRECTORY. 


Sole Contractor, M. Poetzl, Frankfort-on-M:- 








Alix-la-Chap.: Gr. Monarque. Ist cl., reas. ch., hot osieh, baths. 
Baden-Baden: Anaoveterre. Cen. of prom., high rec., lift, lg. terr. 
be Ainerva. Lichtenth. Allee, best sit., gard., lift. 
Berlin: Centra Hore . Ist cl., 600 beds, Post, Tel., Railw. off. 
Bingen-on-Rhine: Victoria. 1st cl., highly recom. 
Bonn: Granv Royat Horst. Facing the Rhine, park, lift. 
Caasel: Konig v, Prevssen. Ist cl., el. light, beaut. gard. 
Cologne: Hortet Discu. Lift, railway booking-office. 
ad Dome-Hotet. Fash. house, el. light, lift. 
“ pu Noro. Lift, railway office, el. light. 
Emme: Anoueteere. El. light, beautiful garden, lift. 
Freiburg 1. B.: Curors, new, Istcl., near Station, el. light. 
Geneva: Metropoie. Best posit., Ms Engl. gard. and lake. 
Heldelberg: Victoxi Istcl. fam. h., most beaut. sit. 
Homburg Bath; Bettevus. Opp. kurpk., lift, baths, el. light. 
Kissingen Bath: Russig. Ist class, on the kurgarden, 
Munich: Cayaiscuer Hor. Largest, finest H. in town, lift. 
$6 Doms-H. Centre of town, only front rooms, 
Nurnberg: Bayriscuer Hor. Jean Auinger. 
Wiesbaden: Four Seasons, fin. sit., facing kursaal. 
sd Raine Hore. Lift, Weiss Brothers. 
bed Victoria H. and Baths. Lift, Schweisguth Bros. 
Wildbad: (Wurt’s) Hore: Kcoumpr. Ist cl., two bydr. lifts. 


THE PICTURESQUE 


West Shore Railroad, 


The only All-rail Route running Through Drawing- 
Room Cars between 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA and BLOOMVILLE, 
and between Washington_ Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia, Long Branch, 
New York and Kingston to Saratoga and Lake George- 


‘The favorite route of business and pleasure travel between 


East, West, Northwest and Southwest. 
The fast Express Trains over this line have elegant 
Palace and Sleeping Cars between New York, Boston, 
Kingston. Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls, to Hamilton, Toronto, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago and St. Louis without 
change. See daily papers for through-car arrange 
ments to the World’s Fair. For Tickets, Time Tables and full 
information, apply to any Ticket Agent, West Shore Railroad, or address 

Cc. E. LAMBERT, General Passenger Agent, 
No. 5 Vanderbilt Ave., New York. 








A Revolution in Magazine Prices ' 
THE 


COSMOPOLITAN 


MAGAZINE, 
UNCHANGED IN SIZE. 





On all 


News-stands, 


12; 


CENTS. 








By Mail, postage prepaid, 12 
per month. 
By Mail, postage prepaid, 50 cents for 
mouths, 
By Mail, postage prepaid, 
year. 


1-2 cents 


$1.50 for 





The radical step which marks this issue of The 
Cosmopolitan — the cutting in half of a price 
already deemed low—is the result of an intention 
long since formed to give tothe public a magazine 
of the highest class at such a price as must bring 
it within the reach of all persons of intellectual 
tastes, however limited their incomes, 

The year 1893 will be the most brilliant in its his 
tory. No other year has seen such an array of 
distinguished names as will appear on its title 
page during 1893. De Maupassant, Mark Twain, 
Georg Ebers, Valdez, Spielhagen, Francois Cop 
pée, Pierre Loti, are some of the authors whose 
work will appear for the first time during 1893 
In its art work the advance will be no less mark- 
ed. Jean Paul Laurens, Reinhart, Rochegrosse 
Vierge, Toussaint, Schwabe, are among the artists 
whose work will decorate its pages during 1893 





Send five cents for a sample copy 
THE COSMOPOLITAN MAGAZINE. 
Eleventh Street and Sixth Avenue, New York 




















| THE KING OF BEASTS 
The king of beasts having made a beast of 

| kings sometimes will, is restored to his proper condition 

| by a mouse whom he had befriended 

| This fable teaches us not to despise BUTTS’ BROMO 





himself, as 


LITHIA because the price is only 10 cents. Also that 
one good turn deserves another If it cures your head 
ache recommend it to your friends. 
Why does BUTTS’ BROMO LITHIA cure headache 
where all other bromos fail ? and why is it continu 
| ously successful ? 

F Physicians agree that Bromide of Potassium is 
irritating to the stomach, and it is now seldom if 
ever prescribed ; whereas BROMIDE OF LITHIA is 
soothing and harmless, acts on the kidneys, and in 
the combination of BUTTS’ BROMO LITHIA, the 
greatest discovery of the age, is a safe and positive 
remedy for headache, neuralgia, seasickness, nervy 

| ousness, insomnia, and excessive use of stimulants 
For sale by alldruggists. Three doses in each bottle. 
10 cents. 

Manufactured exclusively by the FE. A. Butts Co., 
Manufacturing Pharmacists, Washington, D. C.; 78 
| Hudson St.. New York; 185 Dearborn St., Chicago. 






Boston retail trade supplied by Geo. C. Goodwin & 
Co., 36 and 38 Hanover St., Boston. 

N. B.—On receipt of one of our B. B. L. red seals, 
to be found on the cork of each bottle of BUTTS’ 
BROMO LITHIA. we will send free to any address a 
copy of our famous B. B. L. primer, illustrated, one 
of the most amusing and instructive books of the 
age, for both young and old. Address 


THE E. A. BUTTS CO., 


No. 808 17th St., Washington, D. C. 


























To Every Keaderof This Paper 


No Money Required, 


Cut this out and sendit tous 
with your full name and address 
and we willsend you this ele- 
gant stem wind watch for er- 
anination,and if you think 
it equal to any $10.00 
em watch pay our same 


our guar- 
that you 
eturn it at 








snot satisface 
y.andif you 


sell six we will 


fat once as we 
fshall send out 
samples for 60 
days only. 
Address 


AND 
MPORTING CO. 
4 Dearborn St. 
Chicago, tll, 


we 
am 





THE TRAGEDY AT 
THE EXPOSITION, 
THE destruction of the cold- storage wares 
house and skating rink, one of the smallest 


buildings on the fair grounds at Chic which 


the 10th 


occurred on inst., and of which we 


give an illustration elsewhere, was attended by 


a loss of life and a ghastliness as a spectacle 
which will make it memorable in the annals of 
the exposition. The building was constructed 
of wood, and was surmounted by a smoke- 
stack or chimney, rising to a height of 191 feet, 
built of steel or iron pipes incased in wood and 
covered with staff. This chimney was both 
ventilator and smoke-stack, the ammonia fumes 
from the ice-machines escaping through it. It 


kind 


Then came a series of columns supporting 
1} £ 


rose without projection of any for fifty 
feet. 
platforms, each set narrowing in diameter until 
the topmost set supported a small cupola ten 
fire first 


The 


their way 


feet in diameter The was seen near 


firemen ascending to 





the pol this stack. 


the roof, made upward by nailin 


pieces of wood to the tower, finalls reaching @ 
near the top and » hose by 


means of ropes, which t 


ledge drawing uj} 


hey earried with them, 


Hardly had they reached their perch, seventy 


feet above the roof, when flames broke through 
the sheathing of the tower below thein and soon 
enveloped the structure. Realizing their dan- 
ger, tl ey strove desperately to pour water on 
the fire, but the engines could not foree it to so 
great an elevation, Then, as the flumes hissed 
and roared the doomed men sought means of 
escupe Some tried the ropes, but these burned 





in the flames. Then, driven to their last resort, 


the men one by one jumped from the dizzs 
height, seventy feet down to the roof, which 
wus already burning about the base of the 
tower. As the last man leaped the tower fell 
with a crash, and of all the brave company only 
one escaped; the rest perished in the thames, 
The scene of horror was witnessed by many 
! thousands of people, and strong men wept and 


women fainted as one after another plunged into 


all 


and as many others sus- 


the tierv vortex. Some twenty persons tn 


were roasted to death, 


tained injuries more or less severe 


It is understood that the authorities of Chi- 
eago will hereafter assume contro: over the 
fair buildings so far as protecting life is con- 
eerped, The burned structure was a type of 
many others which are equally insecure as 


| against fire, 





SUIT. 


advertised for four 


PRICES 
“ HERE is a 


TO 


bridal - suit 


| dollars and a half.” 





hat is cheap—even cheaper than a divorce- 


suit.” —Judye 
THE 


Polly want a cracker?’ 


CULTURE K AST. 


*T saip to your bird, * 


OF 


but she didn’t seein to understand me.” 


| “Well, vou see, Polly was brought up in 
Boston If vou bad said, *‘ Does Polly desire to 
masticate a biscuit?’ you would probably have 


had a different result.”"—Judge. 


Herk Dower, inventor of a bullet-proof uni- 
form, h The 
civil service requires, perhaps, a uniform which 


shall 


is been sold out by the sheriff. 


writs of execution, -— 


against 


be proof 





Judge. 








wo 


ae 








RTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 
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PILLS 


CURE 


; SICK HEADACHE 


;Diserdered Liver, etc. 


: They Act Like Magic on the Vital Organs, 
+ 4 Regulating the Secretions, restoring long 
$ lost Complexion, bringing back the Keen 
| ) Edge of Appetite, and arousing with the 
| QS ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical 
y energy of the human frame. These Facts 
@ are admitted by thousands, in all classes of 
Society. Largest Sale in the World. 


| Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 


> e 
Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a Box, 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 5 














COOPER’S FLORAL DENTINE. 
So popular with the Ladies 





~ for rendering théir teeth 
w pearly white. 
s) With the Gentlemen for 
z Cleansing their teeth and 
perfuming the breath. It 
1o removes all traces of tobac- 
7) co smoke. Is perfectly 
harmless and delicious to 
- the taste. 
= Sent by mail for 25 Cents. 
o At all dealers. Send 2-cent 


. stamp for sample to 
burgh, Chemists, Kingston, N. Y. 


E. Cooper & Harden 


N TO TAKE CROCHET Work TODDS 
WANTED omen aT Homes cosscense: 
RE a a u 209 & 


RTICt 
PLICATION, L, WHITE & CO, 2 tate St. Chicago, Li, 











LADIES our COMP A NION saves you worry 
fe, indestructible, &0e.no 


. 
Married: doubt, Reliabie.s ,50c | 
circulars. Supply Co, 68 sroadway, N. Y¥. City 


TAMAR 
INDIEN 


GRILLON 


A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of appetite, gastric 
and intestinal troubles and 
headache arising 
from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
33 Rue des Archives, Paris 
Sold by all Druggists. 








| Free Dark Rooms 


at the World’s Fair. 


Every amateur photographer who at- 
tends the World’s Fair will want a com- 
plete photographic record of his trip. 
To assist him in this we have erected a 
Free Dark Room Building within the 
Fair grounds and equipped it with every 
| convenience for changing films and 
| plates. Competent attendants will be in 

charge to make slight repairs—assist 

any Kodaker that may have trouble in 
working his camera, or replace any 

Kodak that is not in good order, with one 

that will work satisfactorily. 

The use of the dark room and the 
attendance will be absolutely free. In 
short, we propose to helpevery Kodaker 
get full value for the $2.00 which must 
be paid the World's Fair authorities 
for the privilege of making pictures on 
the grounds. 


EASTIIAN KODAK CO., 
| _ Send 5 cents for ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


sample World's Fair 
View, 4x5. 
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~ UAC —- —T 
DIXON'S #325 PENCILS 
AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 
| Are unequaled for amooth, tough pointe. 


Samples worth double the money for 16c. 
Jos. Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J- 
Mention Frank Lestin’s Weekty. 





A PRACTICAL EVERYDAY 


FRE & containing over 2,500 


tested recipes, 320 

pages, boundin cloth. Don’t failto 
e 

theW ATCH-CLOCK 

the greatest novelty oftheage. For full particulars 

address The GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P. O. Box 287. New York City, N. Y. 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 






zs 
Company 





i— = 


OMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, 93. A 4 years’ 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 
Clinical work ; students are also admitted to clinics of 
public Hospitals. CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, 
131 8. 18th Street, Philadelphia. 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


THE OLDEST anv BEST oF ALL 


Stomach Bitters, 


AND 4s Fine A Corpiat aS EVER Mave. To BB 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTs. 


L.FUNKE, JR., Sole Manufr & Prop’r, 


| 78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 














PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


In form of policy, prompt settlement of death losses, equitable dealing with 


policy-holders, in strength of organization, and in 
the security and cheapness of Life Insurance, this Company is 


tributes to 


unexrccelled, 


PATIENTS. 
kinds of RUPTURE of both 





‘The 0. B. Miller Company. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO EITHER OF ABOVE OFFICES. 


Investigate our method. 


matter of how long standing. 


everything which con- 


- PERMANENTLY 
CURED 
OR NO PAY. 





NO DETENTION FROM BUSINESS. WE REFER YOU TO OVER 1000 


Written guarantee to absolutely cure all 
sexes, without the use of KNIFE OR SYRINGE, no 
EXAMINATION FREE. 


COLORADO: Rooms $1 to % Tabor Opera Block, Denver. 
A: Rooms 601-602 lowa Loan and Trust Bldg. DesMoines. 
AWN: Rooms 44-46 McGaw Block, Detroit. 

t: 613 Pine Street, St. Louis. 


TANA: Room 15 N. W. Cor. Main & Park, Butte. 





ESTERB 


eg 








DELAWARE ® HUDSON RAILROAD. 


The Shortest, Quickest and Best Line Between 


NEW YORK AND MONTREAL. 


Visitors to the World’s Fair should bear in mind that the 


route via the St. Lawrence, 


Montreal, Lake Champlain, Lake George, Saratoga and the Hudson River is the greatest highway of sum- 


mer pieasure travel in America. 
J. W. 


Send 6 cents postage for fine Descriptive Guide to 


BURDICK 


General Passenger Agent, Albany, N. Y. 


AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 
MERIT TRIUMPHS. 








Read what the Globe-Democrat of St. Louis says: 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASSOCIATION 


WILL SUPPLY THE BEER. 


**When the committee 


authorized to let the contract opened negotiations with Mr. Busch, that gentleman candidly told them that 
if beer was beer with them, and they were looking for a supply on the basis of cheapness, then the Anheuser 
Busch would not be in it ; but if it was quality and not cheap beer they were after, and were willing to pay 
for good beer, such as the Anheuser-Busch manufacture every day in the year, then he was ready to treat 
with them. As quality is the desideratum, the World's Fair Casino Restaurant will supply nothing but the 


best~Anheuser-Busch brew.” 


| O. MBYER & CO., 104 BROAD STREBT, NEW YORE 


50 FRANK LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
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as ge ceipt that calls §$ 
3) for baking powder 
= use the “Royal.” It will make the 
, Z food lighter, sweeter, of finer flavor, § . 
—% more digestible and F 
8) 4 
S - wholesome 
3 “We recommend the Royal 
eG Baking Powder as superior to a 


"< all others.” — Unzted Cooks 
and Pastry Cooks’ Assoct- 
. ation of the United States. 
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Convenience 
and Economy 








NOT INITIATED. 


“Wart ar’ ye shovin’ back for, Terence ?” 
“Why, we ar’ not to go in, Dinnis, mon. Look at the soign!” 
“Faix, I forgot ye landed yisterday. Come in, me boy; that’s fer the loiks av us.” 


Liebig Company’s 
“Too Many Cooks ” a meaaenicacamaas emaecaie Extract of Beef. 
GRAND 


‘COMBINATION. ound cana co. The best way to improve and strengthen 


don’t use BOSTON. WASHINGTON, DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. Soups and Sauces of all kinds is to add ay 


Y ALE M IXTURE A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, eed of ane famous product. 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. 
FOR THE PIPE. - aa 
Extract * BE | | A Delightful Blend of St. Fames Parish, 
mana sO EF , 


effected in every household by the use of 























spoil the broth.’ Probably because they 

















Loutsiana, Perique, Genuine Imported Tur- 
hish, Extra Bright Plug Cut, Extra Bright 
Long Cut, and Marburg Bros.’ Celebrated 
| Brand ‘‘ Pickings.”’ 


a 


Armour’s Extract enables a poor cook to 









rival the ‘‘creations’’ of the most celebrated 
chef. Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a 
different soup for each day inthe month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address. 1784 


STYLE 


MARBURG BROS. 








1893, Used by Ladies 


Armour & Co., Chicago. Everywhere 





THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 





Crochet Work. 


$i ALSO . 
ror cuny, Agtiavg Bawa, macrans ot | COlUMbIAaAS TEEL MILY RA S 
Sold by all respectable deaJers throughout the There is something about Co- STEEL FAMILY RANGE 


country, on Spools and in Balls. 



























: : . Made mimnoge wholly of MALLEABLE yo 
LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. lumbias different from all other and WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST 
> ; ” ae o bicycles—it is superlative quality eerie If properly used. 
‘ THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY. —The Columbia guarantee is as 
PURE, NOURISHING New York, Boston, PHILADELPHIA, good as gold. . Sold ONLY BY OUR Fe sy eet eee : 
¥ + ay yoo 
DELICIOUS Cuicaao, St. Louis, San FRANCISCO. : this Country and Canada 
ys Catalogue free at Columbia agencies, by pode kit Mh 1b SB ° 5 
ach for BARBOUR'S mail fortwotwo-cent stamps. Pope Mfg. SALES TO JANUARY ist, 1893, 258, 460. 
: cueteenaenmee Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Hart- . a 
‘'s UNRIVALLED ww ? ford. MADE ONLY BY 4 
THE IC K~ Xo. M1 WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 
ene SAFEST FOO foal ST. LOUIS, MO. : 
BN YQ Il DD DS Branch Factory: ‘TORONTO, onT. ; 
Wheels were Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000, 7 
ng CONVALES CENTS | : Contentment PE 
roa NURS iN 1 a ATO as good as guaranteed : HOTEL OUTFITTING A SPECIALTY. : 
Cc INFANTS a is folly when you might do better. Puta na World's Pair 44, Section * O,” Manufactures . 
Hil Lip iR _ N | # ing, Pears ae at | 
i hat is the matter ith Safe, Light, Handsome, Compact. 

wor DYSPEPTIC DELICATE INFIRM ano i ay W . with. your : EXTENDED FOLDED Send for 

AGED-PERSONS. Hs q AMBLER NICYCLES time? A trifle fast? A little slow? = ROE OG F OLDER Diss 

SOLO BY sig. SHIPPING DEPOT — "i ——_—— - ill = - jatalog. 

Davowsts FIX JOHN CARLE & SONS. NEW VORK Alway Sa few minutes wrong:— } ME -» MIAMISBURG, = 








Does your watch cost more to carry 
than it did to buy it? Repairs, 


regulating, cleaning; a dollar or | "BROWNS 


two every time you bump it? You 
might save it Over and over in a | CAMPHORATED k 
SAPONALEOUS ; 


«THE LITTLE FINGER DOES IP.” 
Automatic Reel. 


It will wind up the line a hundred 
times as fast as any other reel. 








Bicycle Riders 
would be satisfied. 







All about Ramblers in the h’ ndsome cata- 
logue—freeatany Kambler agency, or sent 


year; show just as much style and 






It will wind ‘the line up | Joftery Mfg. Co, Chicago, Moston, Washing. 3 always be on time, too, with the 
c n ‘ 
sow v ie - — Ft ton, New York. s new, quick-winding Waterbury. DENT| F RIC E 
with it. It will save UO «x Yk Meh RO abanichicataneabica VRYRIEAII ZIG — THE 


“ii more fish than any Every jeweler keeps it. A jew- | 
other reel. Send for eled watch. All styles’ for | = E ET H 


“sirius oo, | Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. Segre’, gatos set | 















tirel the hand watch; cased in nickel, coin- 
that holds the rod. CAUTION.—See that the name Silver or filled gold ‘as to The best Toilet Luxury as a Dentifrice in the world. 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 14-karat). 50 To Cleanse and Whiten the Tem, 
YAWMAN & ERBE, The Perfection of Chewius Vee Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 





2A Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 

£ ta.ns one grain Beeman's pure pepsin. 
Send & cents for sample package. 

THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

No. 15 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 

" Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum 


To Remove Tartar from the Tern, 
Use Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice 
To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the Texts, 
Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice, 
To Make the Gums Harp and Healthy, . 
Use Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice. 


Price, 25c. a Bottle. For Sale by all Druggist«. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 







peal. B. —Bee exhibit in Fisheries Building, World’s Fair 


f ED. PINAUD’S 


Unrivaled Preparation for the Hair. 





Sold by Druggists or sent, by mail, 
60c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 























THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH INK MANUFACTURED BY 


4 EAU DE QUININE. Y (| EARL & WILSON'S 
' ence Seino d. HARPER BONNELL CO., | . . IMEN'S LINEN COLLARS ANDCUFFS 


Qe A aaa An Indispensable Toilet Luxury. N EW YORK. CH ICAGO. | 











ARE THE BEST 





